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Th E relatives of good men receive atten« 
tion and derive advantages from the reſpecta- 
bility of their connection. When deprived, 
by an untimely death, of the Bleflings and 
comforts which the labours of the hutband or 
parent procured for them, the character of 
the deceaſed excites benevolent feelings in the 
hearts of the generous towards his offspring 
and widow, and they wiſh to alleviate that 
diſtreſs, which it is impoſſible to remedy. 

To effect this, was the principal object. of 
the preſent publication; and ſo numerous and 


liberal have been the ſubſcriptions, that the — 


intention, in a Garand m. has been ac. 

lime. | | 
But it may be ed that little regard ls 

been RPO to . of Mr. Garnons, as 


a ſcho- 


2 


| 4 


- Garnons was, at the ſame time, Curate and 
Sunday Evening Lecturer of Allhallows, 


8 PREFACE. 


a ſcholar and divine, by thoſe injt 8 
friends to his poſterity, who have committed 


Sermons to the preis that were never deſigned 
for publication. 


Be it allowed that Mr. Garnons would ne- 
ver have ſubmitted ſuch compoſitions to the 
public eye: that he would not have expoſed 


to the examination and judgment of the world 


the production of his abilities, if not recom- 
mended to approbation by all thoſe 
graceful and chaſte ornaments, which way 


treaſured in bis ſtores of knowledge. 


But truly to eſtimate the merit of. theſs 
Sermons, their reader ſhould be informed, that 


they are the weekly productions of an active 


and laborious life. The Reverend John 


Barking; Curate and Afternoon Lecturer of 
Allballows, London-wall ; and Friday Morn- 
ing Lecturer of St. Bartholomew's, Exchange. 


"Whilſt: occupied in the faithful diſcharge of 


theſe important duties, whilſt afflicted with 


-  Infirmities, the conſequence of ſtudy, which 


terminated his life in his thirty- eighth year, 


- the greater and more excellent part of theſe. 


Diſcourſes was For not poſſeſſing 
e 5 wy a regularly-clafcal or Uni- 
n * | 


P R ETA a » wi 


* education, Mr. Garnons laboured un- 
der difficulties, which the native vigour of his 
mind alone enabled him to ſurmount. When 
he firſt entered on the miniſtry, his ſtyle was 
unpolithed, his periods ill turned, his reaſon- 
ing inconcluſive; but by intenſe application 
to the learned languages, by the ſtudy of the 
mathematics and imitation of the beſt authors, 
he gradually acquired elegance, rounded' his 
ſentences, and reaſoned with preciſion. Eve- 
ry year marks his proficiency in literature, 
and his laſt productions are generally the beſt. 
The Sermons publiſhed, are ſelected from 
two hundred original compoſitions of the au- 
thor. Theſe ſpecimens of his labours evince 
the ſincerity of his paſtoral care, prove his 
zeal for religion, and his love of truth. Con- 


ſcious of the purity of his doctrines, and ex- 


emplifying them in his conduct, he delivered 
his diſcourſes with perſuaſive energy, and 
reached to crowded audiences, though he 
promiſed not his followers excluſive election; 
deluded not libertines and profligates by the 
hope of univerſal redemption; nor enforced 
faith, by abrogating the ee of good 
works. 

Theſe Sermons, intended ſolely for the pul- 
pit, may not pleaſe equally 1 in the cloſet: but 
ww 


* ; 


1 — — 
worth of their author; who, pining under 
ſickneſs, and ſorrowing for his family, yet 
anxious for his flock and labouring to pre- 
ſerve them, exhibited theſe _ an of 
His care. 

Theſe eee conſidered, with pro- | 
neee the character of the late Mr. 
Garnons will not ſuffer in the eſtimati 
friends by the preſent publication; res the 
end propoſed i is good, and the means not inju- 
rious to. the reputation of the author, theſe 
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SERMON I. 
On Benevolence. 
Matt. xxii. 39. 
Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. 
SERMON I. 
On Beneficence. 


Matt. vii. 12. 


* 


Therefore al all things whatſoever ye would that men \ ſhould 
do unto you, do ye even ſo unto e for mn 


law and the prophets. 
 8EnWON- 
On right N 
| Jenn Vii. 24. 
bust not according to appear: ce 6 
judgment. 


29 


but Judge righteous 


5 SS. | conrTEnTs.. 
"SERMON IV. Page 
Proverbs xxii. 29. | 8 
Seeft thou a man diligent in bis buſineſs, he ſhall ſtand be- 
SERMON v. ” 

"mn Contentment. ; 159 

Phil. iv. 2. 


1 in whatſoever fiate 7 om; un 


5 SERMON VL ” 
1 Peter, v. 5. * 
Be cloathed with humility. 
: . SERMON vn. | 
Ne Year Sermon. 91 
„ E 5 2 Cor. v. 17. 5 e 
5 Therefore it any man be in Chriſt, he is 2 new creature, 
di things EX arnons th behold all things are become 
Ek SERMON vim. 
New Vear _ IN > Young Men. 308. 
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x : a ; 5 *'Youngn men 5s rh 444 to be fober-minded, 

= SERMON IX. | 

Guilt the Cauſe of — ' ' 137 
Proverbs xxyiii. 1. | 


8 wicked lee when no man purſyeth ;. but the * Iu | | 
| 81e bold 85 lion. 8 
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SERMON} X. page 
On the Divinity of Chriſt. LE 
1. Ep. Tim. i iii. 16. | 


Gre is temp af gil; Gat wa mane int 


SERMON xl. 
On the Reſurrection of Chriſt. 157 
Iſaiah xi. 10. 
His reſt ſhall be glorious. .. 
Pris; 8 
On Goſpel Salvation. 171 
Luke x. 25. 1 
Maſter, what ſhall I do to inherit eternal life? 
5 S8 ERMON XIII. e | 
On the : Emperfection of all ſublunary Good. 3 
Pſalm exix. 96. 1 


I have ſeen an end of all perfection; but thy command LS 
| ment is exceeding broad. | 


'SERMON XIV. 


On God's Commandments, 199 
Pſalm cxix. 96. | 


J have ra an end of all perfection; but thy command- - 


ment is exceeding broad. 
zERMON WM. 
PE INE Ad. xvii. 31. | SEP 


=P hath appointed a day in which he will judge FI woos 
. righteouſneſs, 
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Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
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among many, 
for the execu 
ſuch great and extenſive 
u vaſt redound to the 
ſuch b f ings as none 
91 Yet. IJ. 


deni is the, cfſe8, of this habit, and „u- 
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(but in which our 


; 2 excluſion. from it the g 
eee be iuf 5 


Rades civil and public adrantages. there 
are bleſſings of a more circumſcribed nature, 
appineſs is greatly con- 
cerned,) and which the propenſity implanted 


in man for ſociety leads him to ſeek. Such 
are thoſe which are derived from friendſhip 


and mutual affection. How numerous theſe 


are be beſt can tell whoſe diſpofition is moſt 
| ſocial. How curſed man is without them 


he — e who, facally for his own'hap- 


'odious temper of milanthropy.— 

Man being formed for ſociety, cannot be 

happy without it: and God, to; render the. 
aks 3 ſocial attachment ſtrong, has ſo 

mate man that he comes into the world the 

fecbleſt of all animals, that his very exiſtence | 

depending a long time upon the good offices 
of 


; ſocial. habits might, be ſo ſtrongly 


never after loſe them. And ſo great and ge- 


are tlie advantages and: pleaſures 


k 9 


arch. overs. an Lads in ef, that there 


Vany one who would not deem a 


8 8 
* . N ER ” 5 ah. 
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_ formed- ed. and; ply rogted: in him, before he 
is able to provide for himſelf, that he ſh 
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ON "BENEVOLENCE:” . 


Jo love our neichbour; or be benevolent, 
i nr teaſon, our own en and red 


7 All men being: af the dah ee ate 


are, capable of the ſame pleaſures and pains; 
ſubſet to the ſame wants, hopes, and fears; 
it may be more or leſs in our power both to 
mjure and to ſerve them. To r 
ve can have no right. But yet if our diſ- 
ineline us to ſt, we ſhall ſcarcely be 

able to tefrain from doing it. Their welfare 
we are free to promote, becauſe we have 
their full conſent for it; but we ſhall never 
be perfuaded to do it, unleſs we take a gn: 


fare in doing good. wy 0 
2. Thete e verknes dude ee 


to out neighbour; hone of which can be diſs 
charged with pleaſure and ſatisfaction to out 
| ſelves, unleſs we be actuated with the prin! 
 Eiple of benerolenee; becauſe the! perform- 
ance of that which affords no graxifitation to 
us is irkſome and difagreeable; ' But benevo- 
ice renders caly whatever we 'do for the 
Soo of our neighboite And whilMit makes 
4 man active in promoting the welfate f 
others, it gives him to eto im the fuel 8 
manmeér bifnfelf, heyy im 


= wo 
<7 121016 | * BEA. oo TE > > 2 Wes bas nb he 15 I 


0055 ns B-2 | The 


"al ative benevolence, which Nature, too | 
3 fearful of man's 
of mankind for: the 
_ —_— The good-will. of che father to 
bis children is genuine and diſintereſted. He 
| expedts, he deſires no eee but to 


years, compar ith Pla- 
fare to. ont for their future proſperity, ; 
ſelf moſt. happy en be 


jad 


can render chen moſt ſo. T. 1 
h 

| . 1MiCit ; and Te 
eſteem k dung for, having P. 
berepelet alſections. 58 Sd 0 
in 


_ * exertions ET rat, beners 


F FN . = 


the deg 
and where our power to ſerve them fails, we 


portion as kindred affinity is nearer, his jo 


ton of life 49 — 50 aer 5 
tunities of indulging a kind difpoſitions | The 
diſtreſſes of other mien will not indeed give 
os pleaſure; but to relieve them according 
to our abilities l. We ſhall find a joy 
ſpring op in our own breaſt, i in proportion td 
gree of evil we remove from them; 


LT 
i 1 


ſhall be comforted wih this aſſurance, that 
He, whoſe goodneſs is infinite, has ordered all 


for the beſt. And if from afflictibns bent vo- 


lence can extract comfort, it will rejoice, and 


exult in the proſperity of inankind. No one is 
ſo great a ſtranger to the be 


enevolent man, but 
he will participate in his happineſs, for he id 
related to him as a man. But ſtill, in pro- | 


will .be- increaſed; and will then he great 
hen he himſelf: 3 e | 
in their welfare. 1 adit * 
| Our connedtons in life ill e 0 


indeed rigbtiy, render us attached to ſome 
mübzze than others: for ſince the ſphere of ur 


aHive benevolence is ſo circumſcribed, that 
if we were to attempt to ſerve all we ſhauld 
ſerve none; | we muſt give a preference to ſome 


few; W that we haue s m- 
o x an 


erer 
n , 


lende, it 


ſelves is to be the meaſure of that love which 
Wear to entertain for eee "Now, 
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tive endet preference: yet this will not di 
miniſh the extent and obligation of bene vo 

only tends to direct its operations 
oY -'The-degiee-of love which we have for our- 


if then » we make our own good 10 cont i in 
the love of our neighbour, will colndide find 
be equal, and we ſhall always be diſpoſed to 
2 him all the ſervice we can. Nor does 
any reaſonable 
to one man before another, whether from 

character or connexion, at all militate with 
this rule: for . 


indulging a 


preference which we may give 


patling by one is no proof that we are deficient 
in benevolence towards him; 1 


that we want the power to ſerve him. 


3 er enen then yery-con- 
nid of human een and is als 
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be our Father? in what can we ſo well 
imitate him as in his 'benevolence? Exam- 
ples of divine benevolence are daily, hourly 
before our eyes. Wherever we turn we be- 
hold the monuments of God's love. Every 
man we meet, every creature we ſee, pro- 
elaims the goodneſs of God. Nay, we our- 
ſelves are alone ſufficient proofs of it, ſince 
all we have and are, are 5 effects of his be- 
nevolence. Would we then imitate him who 
loves others equally as well as he does us, we 
muſt love our neighbour as ourſelves: for in 
Proportion only as we adhere to this om 
ſhall: we imitate hin - 99th ain 41 
2. The Goſpel lays particular” ſtreſs upon 
the virtue of benevolence: The benevolent | 
mind of our Lord was not only conſpicuous 
in the great work of man's redemption, and 
by various miraculous acts of merey in the 
public diſcharge of his miniſtry ;// but the 
whole converſation of his life diſplayed the 
tender and ſympathetic» affections, ac οỹĩW. 
panied with a conſtant and general 'kindnels. 
And ere is no duty which he more often or 
moe fbreibly inculeates' than that of bein 
ane, He hath joined it to the 
and great commandment, the Jove of | God: 2 
bee as to love God with all our heart, and 
'Y B 4 2 oy 
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10, ys he, «* the ſecond is like nene cb 


this laſt he diſtinguiſhes as a new c 
ment; as eee cha- 
raReriſtic of the Chriſtian ſpitit. * A new 


eiple of ill-will, 
ſuould be able to excite the diſagrecable eme 


love euen theit enemies 
inſtruct his apoſtles in eee and 
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Mour Gul, and All our might, and all-our 


, is the firſt and great commanc 


«, "halt love thy neigbbour as thyſelf.” - 


„ commandment give I unto you; that ys love 


* one another. Nay, he requires that henevo- 
lence: ſhould ſo prevail in the breaſts. of his 


diſciples, as utterly to extinguiſh every prin- 
ill,. — that no injuries — 


tions of malevolence, but that hey c Id 
And ſo well did he 


e > ſes e urs bee of 
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days he, . te wg down: our lives:for : the 
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boch, aſurance. of 1abration;/ hid e 
| alte ofupectition. d te We ee lays he; | 
, that ien eee life; 
a, becauſe v >: love the brethren. He that 
« loveth not his brother abideth in death; 
_ VF SIUAIUC mma Hae ter" 18 'a- Mur- 
te derer; and we knom that no murderer 
© hath eternal life abiding in him *. And 
akg see truly Chriſtian was the bene 
volence of es m en our K ord; 


3 — een « Weought,” 


« brethren +.” So likewiſe St, Paul, im his 
Epiſtle to the enn "ſays, 4 I E be 
offered upon the ſacriſice and. fervice:'of 


e your faith, i. e. as a ſacriſice and ſervice 1 
| that will confirm you in the faith, {dp — - 


«and rejoice with you all .“ And what 
they profeſſed they prbfinnds 8 laid down 

their lives to confirm their; «converts in the 
faith which they had aki them: 55h to 
From what has been. faid it will follow; 
1. That without benevolete#' we capnot 10 
charge our. duty to mankind. For if un- 


#7 Jobnl 16615. # x John ti 16. W li. 17. £ 
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Gabialiquinciples peoveil in us, they will con- 
troul all ſenſe of that neighbourly duty which 
reaſon; dictates; will break through thoſe 
„ ee ot In $6 
* emands, 
rious. 3.6 JH Fc! 20 
. Without 1 880 we cannot ths 
happy. Envy, hatred, ee revenge, 
wrath, contentiouſneſs, bitterneſs, and all the 
paſſions which are hoſtile to the good of our 
neighbour, produce uncaſineſs to ourſelves. 
But benevolence, by excluding thoſe diaboli- 
cal paſſions from our breaſts, ſecures us from 
thaſe unplcafant agitations of the ſpirits, and 
that vexation oo Re e en e | 
* 
ol Without eee we cannot be 
Chriſtians. Je are my difciples,” fays 
Chriſt, 11 FS keep my commandments.”. 
But his ammandment is, that we love 
e one anather.” | And as a benevolent tem- 
per is neceſfary to conſtitute a true Chriſtian, 
il the bleſſedneſs of it form a great part 
of his happineſs hereafter. For when faith 
ſhall be loſt in vifion, and hope be ſwallow- 
ed up in fruition, even then ſhall — 
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and mau ip hve min regions to. Al eur. 
nix. 6 B18 Se 150 . 
5 wich care. "thin. Ea 
this heavenly temper. Copſider that it will 
proeuro you the love, the eſteem, the good 
offices of your fellow. gteatures. Theſe you 
eannot but allow are pleaſing, ſatisfactory, 
and neceſſary to your welfare. But theſe, you 
cannot obtain without manifeſting good-will 


towards them, and a ready diſpoſition to ſerve 
them. Reflect too upon the relationſhip 
ſubſiſting between you and all mankind. 
How odious and horrid muſt the temper of 
that man appear who hates, or is wanting in 
affection to his own brother! But are not 
all men brethren, the children of one com- 
mon Father, partakers of one common nature, 
heirs of one common inheritance, purchaſed 
by one univerſal Redeemer? Conſider too, that 
you can loſe. nothing by cheriſhing and in- 
dulging the principle of benevolence ; for 
though it militates with unſocial paſſions, 
yet it affords pleaſures ſuperior to the gratifi- 
cation of them. The fond joys of parental 
love demonſtrate this. Let reaſon then, let 
religion give a benevolent direction to the 


paſſion of ſelf-love; ſo will you become | 


; Capable of the purelt, molt. refined, and ex- | + 
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our neighbour, or to be. benevolent, is the 
ſecond commandment; and has laid .down - 
the degree of love which we have for our- 

ſelves, as the juſt meaſure of the good- 
will we ſhould entertain for our neighbour. 
Chriſtian benevolence, therefore, never falleth; 
and is ſo amiable and right, that every one 
who conſiders it muſt. admire and approve 
it. But this admiration. and. a pprobation of 
it may be miſtaken for the poſſeſſing, of the 
virtue itſelf. . From the unſuſpecting vanity - 
of ſelf-Iove, men may eaſily fancy that they 
themſelves poſſeſs that Chriſtian charity; which 
they ſo highly eſteem, and perceive tape both 
an -honourable,. 2rnamental, and divine; ace 

are ſo great a perfection 
"I ee e liable e y 


— | 
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into this errof, as by frequently contem- 


plating the beauty of Chriſtian benevolence, 


and contraſting it wich the deformity of ma- 
levolence, they may excite in themſelves an 


abhorrence of the latter, and implant in their 


Hearts fine ſeeds of the former. They may 


always take pleaſure, and ſometimes labour 
to promote their neighbour's welfare, and be 


ever ready to congratulate him, when it hap- 


pens either eventually or through the friend- 
Hip of others. And yet, upen a ſtrict exa- 


minstion, their benevolence will he found to 


tall ſhort of its proper ſtandard. Fot though 


they ate diſpoſed t6 ſerve theit neighbour 


wich cheerfulneſd, and promote his welfare 


nothing; yet, too often, when hir good in- 


tetferes with thicie own opparent temporal 
proſperity, and requires the affiſtance of 


their purſe, they pauſe, they ſtop ſhort, - 


ca back ; Hike" thoſe who 'ealbully re- 
| religious inſtitutions, and warmly 
us founders and patrons of them, 


* zeal or relighn, - like Davits, 4 wha 
Wich off hith 8 


ſimonious 


by honeſt means, provided it colt them 


1 2 enough to gontribute to 
ther Tupport themfelves. But . 
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Gmonious offering of avarice ; ſo the love of 
our neighbour, when it: hath attained that 

ion which our Lord requires, viz. 
when it equals ſelf-love, diſdains to ſuffer 
the partial conſiderations of intereſt to ſtop 
its operations, but «is. ready to diſtribute, 
ce willing to communicate.” Hence our 
* the concluſion mentioned in the 
text, making good works the criterion of 
good will. Wherefore whatſoever ye would 
« that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even 
« ſo unto them; for this is he law and the 
«« prophets.” _ 

This rule, . like all oth; 4 
be received under proper limitations. For 
if we are to do to others whatever we would 
that they ſhould do to us, it is firſt requiſite 
that we maintain ſelf- love under the govern- 
ment of reaſon, that we may not require of 
another what is not reaſonable for us to as 
nor prudent for him to grant. 

The ptopriety and juſtice of this — 
. all men clearly diſcern, readily own, and ab- 
ſolutely inſiſt upon, when any application or 
requeſt is made to themſelves. But they do 
not ſo candidly allow it in what they wiſh 
others to do for them. ee frequent ĩs ĩt 
far one man to require another, under the 
TOs 2 | Ez name 
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obligations of la and juſtice to ſerve him. 
By, an unlimited rule, then, of doing to 
_ athers as he would be done by, Be alſo 
would expoſe himſelf to the penalty and diſ- 
grace of a breach of the laws, for the i in- 
tereſt; and at the requeſt of his acquai 
But ſuch a requeſt he would reſiſt as aſe: 
ſonable, and reſent as an affront. No one, 
ought to aſlc Tt of his neighbour 
kinder Hb himſelf would not grant; nor 
make ſuch a requeſt as he would condemn 
another for making. How frequen tly do 
men apply. to their acquaintance to be bound 
for them, not only for a greater ſum than 


+ 
CY 
: 
15 
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. conveniently ſpare in caſe of any” 


default, but than they could procure; yet 
hey are offended if they be denied. Though 
a fimilar application to themſelves would ap- 


72 peardo unreaſonable, a compliance with it 


ſo pennen. and towards the perſon re- 
quiring the ſurety ſo unjuſt, that they 


would cot conceive a refuſal on their part 


to imply any want of neighbourly | kindneſs. 
A man of ſmall fortune may wiſh to ſhare 


ha the wealth of his rich neighbour. But 
* be ſo extravagant in his own de- 


would at onee n that the 
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ame deſires i in l man, who ſhould de- 
mand half his ne would be: nich un- 
reaſonable. 

A ſon might-be glad that his father whuld 
Indulge him in all the expenſive and perni- 
_ cipus purſuits of youthful folly: Is he, there- 
fore, to allow his own ſon to launch into 
licentious and deſtructive pleaſures? A ſer- 
vant may wiſh for uncontrouled authority in 
his maſter's houſe: a maſter may expect 
laviſh ſubmiſſion from his ſervant. - But let 
them change ſituations, and they will both 
ſee the extravagance of their deſires. As, 
therefore, we ſhould not deem ourſelves de- 
fective in Chriſtian charity, from a non- com- 
pliance with the unreaſonable deſires of others: 

ſo neither ought we to cenſure thoſe as defec- 
tive therein who refuſe to comply with ours. 
But in all our dealings with men we ſhould 
| ſuppoſe. ourſelves in their fituations, and con- 
fider what we might expect from them, upon 
the principles of equity and benevolence ; and 
then do to them as we would they ſhould do 
to us. We ought neither to aſk of any one 
what we ſhould eſteem an unreaſonable re- 
queſt if made to ourſelves 3 nor nor ought we to 
yield to intreaties which we ſhould judge 
improper for curſelves: to make in the ſame 
Voi I. „ e 
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caſe; nor ſhould we refuſe to do to others 
what we perceive would be right for them to 
do to ws under ſimilar circumſtances. | 
I The duty, then, enjoined in the text muſt 
be conſidered under theſe limitations, which 


I have mentioned, not ſo much from any ap- 


_  prehenfion leſt we ſhould practiſe it in too ex- 

tenſive a ſenſe, as to guard us againſt haſtily 
and unjuſtly cenſuring others as defective in 
Chriſtian charity, becauſe they do not always 
comply with our deſires: for ſuch cenſures 


are themſelves a proof that they who make 
them have not that charity which they com- 


plain others want. But this rule, thus limit- 
ted, is of the ſtrongeſt obligation. For, 
184. Tt is evident what we are bound to do 
by the law of nature. 


_ How much ſoever pride ad vals may ; 


raiſe ſome men in their own eſteem, and 


give them an ideal ſuperiority over their 


fellow - creatures, yet it is but viſionary, and 
vaniſhes before the ſober reflections of a 

ſound and enlightened underſtanding, which 
clearly diſcerns that all mankind are equal in 
every eſſential point of their nature, ſince 
«© God hath made of one blood all nations of 


* men, to dwell upon the face of all the 
. a and therefore no accidental cir- 
Hao cCaumſtances 
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cumſtances can raife one man ſo far above 
another as to diſſolve thoſe ſuperior obliga- 
tions of doing as he would be done by, which 
the law of his nature impoſes on him. The 
nature of the prince and of the peaſant is 
equal; for the one is not more than a man, 
nor is the other leſs; and therefore they are 
equally bound to perform the en of bu= 
manity. to each other.. 
Mere there even an eſſential difference af 
* between men, yet his own reaſon muſt 
_ convince every rational being of the pro- 
priety and juſtice of doing as he would be 
done by. A ſuperior being muſt perceive 
what treatment in an inferior nature he ſhould 
deſire, and might with juſtice expect to re- 
ceive from one of his preſent order; and 
therefore, by the deciſion of his own judg- 
ment, he is bound to treat ſuch accordingly. 
But this law muſt apply much more forcibly 
where an equality of nature ſubſiſts. A little 
more wealth; a little more power; a little 
more knowledge cannot diminiſh ;| but the 
latter, more Anowledge, muſt ſhew more 
clearly the obligation there is on every one to 
do as he would be done by. If you require 
generoſity, kindneſs, civility, and condeſcen- 
ſion in OF ſuperiors, is it not plain that 


S «_ 
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you ena a law which you'are bound to ob- 
ſerve towards your inferiors. If you require 


reſpectful obedience, ſtrict fidelity, unfeigned 


gratitude in thoſe whom you patroniſe, ought 
you not to obſerve the ſame towards thoſe 
vho patroniſe you? If you expect placability, 


meekneſs, candour, a free, open, good-na- 


tured diſpoſition in your equals; is it not 
juſt that they ſhould find the ae! in o 
An habitual breach of any part of this law is 
highly ſcandalous and criminal, is an argu- 


ment ee cgi ſe groſs, EA; und RI 


ä 1 ang teaches the propckiy * 


blägatiob of this rule. And our Lord de- 
celares that a conduct eotiforitable to it is all 
that the law and the Prophets require con- 
cerning ſocial duties. And it may be confi- 
deted as the rule which the Deity obſerves in 
his treatment of man. He does not indeed 
do for us all ive may wiſn him to do; but he 

does all that we ought to defire, or that we 
Gould deſire, were we poſſeſſed of his infinite 
wiſdom. Hei ſees the rectitude and wiſdom 
of ſuch a conduct, and therefore he inva- 


riably adheres to it. If then He, who is ab- 
ſolutely independent, acts thus to his crea- 


 Aures, as _ * VE riſes n 


* f 


in. 


us, whoſe mutual wants and dependencies 
inceſſantly demand each other's: aid. Hence 
our Saviour, after having aſſerted the unal- 
terable goodneſs . of God: and alledged it as 
a reaſon why we ſhould ne for his mercy 
and favours, (for ſays he, aſk and ye ſhall 
have) adduces the divine pl herein as 
what we ought to ĩimitate. Therefore, ſays 
he, all things whatſoever ye would that men 
«ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo unto 
« them, for this is the law and the pro- 
* phets.” And a contrary behaviour is re- 
preſented ; in ſcripture. as what the Almighty 
will puniſh men for, by turning their own 
rule upon themſelves. ** For as to the mer- 
« ciful he will ſhew himſelf merciful ; fo to 
* the froward he will ſhew himſelf fro- 
40 ward. | 
The great Aue and cans of con- 
fortnia g to this rule is another reaſon Hts we 
ſhould. adopt it. Fj 
1. It is both the ſhorteſt 50 plaines 
maxim for our conduct in ſocial life. It re- 
quires not a long concatenation. of arguments 
to determine us how we ought to behave to 
our neighbour,in any particular inſtance, but 
the. concluſion is immediately deduced, and 
is R juſt. How would I expect 
; T 
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% him to treat me in the ſame circurn- 
« ſtances ?; is a queſtion which the heart 
will readily anſwer. ** So ſhould I treat him,” 
is the direct injunction of conſcience. This 
rule, therefore, is equally adapted to the 
learned and to the nt; is clear my —85 
dent to all. | 

„ Th correlts partiality,” When we 
detract from the merits and claims of one 
man, in order to laviſh our favours upon 
another, it is becauſe we do not place our- 


ſelves in his fituation whom we unkindly 
neglect. For were we to conſider what treat- 


ment we might reaſonably expect from him, 
were we in Bit place, and he in ours, we 
ſhould in ſome meaſure excite in ourſelves 
ſentiments correſponding to his, which would 
both render us ſenſible of the diſingenuouſ- 


neſs of a partial behaviour, and preſerve us 


from ſo culpable a weakneſs. 
3. As the rule of doing as we would be 


done by, requires us frequently to place our- 


ſielves in the condition of another, ſo by this 


imaginary change it conciliates our affections 
to hin, whoſe condition we aſſume in our 


minds, and renders the practice of the rule 


' /ourkeives — in diſtreſs 7 we are ſenſible 


more eaſy and agreeable. Do we ſuppoſe | 
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chat we ſhould like to be pitied and relieved, 


and we conceive ourſelves more nearly allied 
to our diſtreſſed brother. The ſentiments of 
compaſſion. are excited in our breaſt, and 
with pleaſure we afford him that aſſiſtance 
which we ſhould have rejoiced to have re- 
ceived from him, had we been —_— in. iis 
place, and he in ours. 
4. This maxim acheind to k wen 
many faults which frequently leſſen the plea- 
ſure of ſociety. The roughneſs of an ungo- 
vernable and warm temper, the diſguſt of a 
ſupercilious and haughty behaviour, the in- 
temperate ſallies of rude wit, uncivil liberties, 
farcaſtical and ill-natured ſpeeches, are what 
none of us chooſe to experience from others, 


and what we complain of when we do: and 


therefore the rule of doing as we would be 
done by, will preſerve us from offending in 
the ſame way; will render us moderate, 
calm, affable, meek, COUPON and good . 
natured. | 

5. Needs it be en they to have re- 
gard to this maxim in 5u/ineſs- will preſerve 
men ſtrictly honeſt ; will not ſuffer them to 
take the leaſt advantage, either of the neceſ- 
ſity or ignorance of thoſe with whom they 
bare any FO If this rule were ſtrictly + 
5 878 . C 4 obſerved. 
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obſerved in commerce, what bankruptcies 


and lawſuits would it not prevent! 

6. The obſerving of this rule will provent 
all unwarrantable ric eee eee 

and haſty reſentments. For do we not think 


dourſelves hardly treated, when any falſe or 
unfavourable conſtruction is put on our words 


and actions? And are we not apt to com- 
plain of the captiouſneſs and ſeverity of his 


temper, who highly reſents, and will never 
| forgive us, an. unguarded expreſſion, in which 
there was no intentional offence? But a 


great part of the quarrels and animoſities 


which ſubſiſt among men, owe their origin 


to ſuch trifles. All which would be pre- 
vented by acting agreeably to the plain rule 
eien as he would be done by. 

7. It is likewiſe abſolutely neceſſary for the 
feeurity of - domeſtic peace and happineſs, 
By ref 


the filial, affection of children, and the re- 
ſpectful obediente of ſervants. Whilſt a con 
trary behaviour, an unnatural auſterity and 
rigidity of manners in a father, alienates the 
affections of a ſon; and tyrannical ſeverity 
a * 4 ne by rende 


raining all unneceſſary ſeverity in 
parents and maſters, and rendering them rea- 
ſonably indulgent, it is calculated to ſecure 
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dering him odious to his 
£2 ſervants, 
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N indiſpoſes them to execute his com- 
mands with fidelity and pleaſure, and makes 
them rather ſtudy to injure than ſerve him. 
And, therefore, not only duty, but utility, 
requires that parents ſhould not provoke 
<« their children to wrath; and that maſters 
« ſhould: forbear, or moderate threatening.” 
But the duty is reciprocal. The authority of 
the parent is indeed ſufficient to reſtrain that 
diſobedience and petulancy of children, which, 
during childhood, are generally. ſeen, and, 
from the weakneſs of reaſon at that age, may 
be excuſed, but ſhould: be: corrected. But 
when more advanced years liberate children 
from the legal controul of their parents, they 
are too apt to forget their natural duty, from 
vhich no age, no law can exempt them. We 
do not always ſee men behave to their aged 
parents with that dutiful reſpect and tender- 
neſs, with that affectionate complaiſance 
vhich they would expect from their own chil- 


dren, and would bitterly lament if they were 


diſappointed in. If the grey head ſometimes 
goes down to the grave in ſorrow, mourning 
the loſs of his children, more frequently are 
his latter days imbittered and cut ſhort by the 
keener anguith of ſeeing them dead to him, 


whilſt _ are * His declining years, 
which 
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which would glide ſoftly on under the conſo- 
lations of filial piety, are borne down and 
ſhortened by the opprefling grief of their un- 
dutifulneſs, diſaffection, ingratitude, and ne- 
glect. But is this the return which any of 
yon would with for all your care and all your 
love? How would your heart rend with the 
acuteſt pangs, did you foreſee ſuch behaviour 
in your own children! On the contrary, 
how happy would you be could you be ſure 
that you ſhould experience no unkind action; 
that no harſh expreſſion, no diſreſpectful 8 
language from your children ſhould ever 
ſhock your ears and wound your heart, but 
that the infirmities of age, when they come 
upon you, ſhall be b ee by the aſſiduous 
attention of dutiful affection, and that in the 
latter part en an ſhall reap the fruit 
of all your former cares and fondneſs, and 
be bleſſed in the gratitude, piety, and reſpect 
of children. Do then as you would be done 
by. Do not as a child forget that, which, 
as a father, you would have moſt to be re- 
membered. And ſince attention in trivial 
matters is noticed with more pleaſure, per- 
haps, than in larger affairs, as the ſign of 
| . ho. be careful that your behaviour 
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may never admit of a conſtruction unfarcur- 
a to your filial affection. 

Servants, too, if they would do as 9 
3 be done by, (and unleſs they do they 
are not Chriſtians) muſt'* be obedient to their 
% own maſters, and pleaſe. them well in all 
& — not anſwering again, not purloin- 
ing, but 'ſhewing all good fidelity, that 

they may adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
viour in all things; which conduct will pro- 
cure them the eſteem and favour of their 
maſters, and render _ condition more re caſy 
and agreeable.” 

The prof; verity of EY Kia loi FRONT 


Ef depends upon a due obſervance of the duty en- 


Joined in the text. For if kings and their 
miniſters would as faithful ly ſerve the people 
as they wiſh to be ſerved ; and if the people 
would with equal fidelity promote and afliſt 
all the honeſt endeavours of their rulers for 
the publick good, and not take a deſtructive | 
pleaſure in thwarting and counteracting all the 
meaſures of Government, without regard to 
right and wrong, moſt political misfortunes _ 
would be avoided, and general and laſting 
proſperity would prevail. 

How happy would mankind be if they 
would but obey this law, which nature re- 

quires, 


peace, harmony, joy, and love. 
as it is in our pow 
ſtate, let us do it; 
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; and within the ſmaller 
would be 


<. men ſhould do unto us, ye ſhould do 
es ſo unto them, for this is the law 
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ANY t texts ww Eko are to FTE un- 
derſtood, not according to their literal mean- 
ing, but according to what the perſon who 
ſpoke or wrote them had in view at that time: 
and this may be gathered from the general 
tenour of the diſcourſe. Thus, when our 
Saviour ſays, judge not at all,” he does 
not mean that we ſhould never form any 
judgment of a man, but only that we ſhould 
not pronounce the abſolute degree of merit 
or demerit that belongs to any man: becauſe 
all the various motives by which he may be 
influenced in his conduct, and the degree of 
influence which, from his particular conſti- 
tution, they may naturally have over him in 
certain circumſtances, cannot be known to 
us; therefore we ſhould ſuſpend forming any 
judgment as to his abſolute degree of merit or 
demerit; to know which is the prerogative of 
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God alone. And we ſhould be very cautious 


how we condemn; for if we be prone to 


blame others, and put the worſt conſtruction 


upon every fault, we ſhall meet with uncha- 
ritable cenſures ourſelves. When, therefore, 


our Lord ſays judge not,” the ſenſe muſt 
be limited: So in the words of the text, 
when he ſays, Judge not according to ap- 
* pearance, but judge righteous judgment,” 
' we cannot ſuppoſe. that he means we ſhall 


never form any judgment of a man from his 


appearance for if it were ſo, the words that 
follow, viz. but judge righteous judgment,” 
would have no meaning. 

To judge is inſeparable from the mind of 
man; it is its proper office. It is the mind 
which diſcerns the agreement or diſagreement 


of one thing with another; the propriety or 


impropriety of different actions, and the 


moral virtue or wickedneſs of the agent, as 


far as the motives of his conduct are known. 


This diſcerning is judging ;| for it is impoſſi- 


ble to ſee what is right or what is wrong in 


any perſon or thing, and not approve or con- 
demn at the ſame time. Rigbt implies ap- 
probation, wrong condemnation. Now, it is 
evident that the mind can diſcern the nature 
5 N difference of things under that view of 
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them alone, in which they are offered to it, 
i. e. it can judge according to appearance 

only. If, therefore, we put a literal con- 
ſtruction upon our Lord's words, when be 

ſays « judge not according to appearance,” 
it will not only be forbidding us to judge at 
all, fo that we cannot then even judge righ- 
teous judgment, which he commands us to 
do, but it will alſo be abſurd in itſelf, being 
the fame as though he had faid, let not any 
thing appear to you as it does PR to 


you. 
Since then our Lord's words in the text 


are not to be taken nr, let us Fe | 
to conſider, 
Firſt, in what ſenſe we are forbidden to 
judge according to appearance. 
Secondly, how ſuch judgment is N 
to righteous judgment. 
Firſt, When from a ſuperficial view of 
things we haſtily approve or condemn, our 
judgment, though formed according to their 
appearance, yet is not, perhaps, according to 
that appearance under which we ſhould have 
ſeen them, had we attentively and impartially 
examined them. Now, as truth is the pro- 
per object of the mind, we ſhould ſuſpend 


our final judgment about any matter till the 
whole 
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for the whole, and may ſuppoſe that to be 
the effect of one cauſe, which proceeds from 
another: Thus we ſhall run into endleſs 
errors, and never arrive at the truth, but, in- 
ſtead of it, aſſume ſomething for granted 


which has no real exiſtence. To act in this 


manner in matters of mere ſpeculation, is 
folly: in what concerns ourſelves, raſhneſs'; 


and in what relates to the character and in- 


tereſt of others, injuſtice. It is this haſty 


judging, according to the firſt appearance, 
which our Lord condemns: and juſtly does 


he condemn it, as it proceeds from a precipi- 


tate temper, unfriendly to truth, and inju- 
tious to mankind. What poſſibility would 
there be of improvement? how could men 
ever correct their judgment, if they remained 


_ Gatisfied with a flight and partial acquaintance 


of things, and pronounced as deciſively as 


though they had the fulleſt knowledge. To 


judge from a ſlight appearance of things, 


a mere glance, is the ſureſt way to 3 an 
erroneous judgment, and is very reprehen- 


ſible. The excuſe: which people frequently 
make, viz. that they judge of things as they 


een to them. cannot be admitted here, 


becauſe 


a whole of it, andall the circumſtances attend · 
ing it ate known: otherwiſe we take a part 


* 
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becauſe they have not taken what pains they 
could that they might ſee them as they really 
are. Tbere is no man living but is ſenſible 
. miſtaken; and that, 
when lie came to examine and reflect, many 
thing which he at firſt condemned have 
aſterwards appeared to him in a favourable 
light; and that many things which he once 
approved he now condemns. And what is 
8 reaſon of this alteration of bis judgroent, 
but that he is now better informed of 
things than he was before? He now ſors 
that he before judged of the whole by a part, 
and that he had haſtily aſſigned falſe cauſes to 
certain effects, and had excluded or overlook- 
ed ces attending them. 
In ſhort, he res chat he had judged, not ac- 
cording to the real appearance of things, but 
according to that appearance. which he had 
given thein in his imagination, How de- 
ſtructive to ſcience in general ſuch haſty con- 
cluſions are is manifeſt to every one; nor are 
| they leſʒ ſo to morality in particular, eſpecially 
to that. branch of it which relates to the 
Judgment we form of our neighbour from his 
Sund. It was .chiefly concerning this our 
Lord ſpake the words of the tert. Judge 
g to ppenrante do not 
x My: "contin 
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condemna man as a wicked profligate | 
becauſe at firſt: vie he appears Wied 
crime: +Examine firſt the deed itſelf, the 
motives which led him to do- it danch the 
circumſtances in which he was placed At is 
from not doing this that many men are wrong- 
fully blamed, when they juſtly deſerve praiſe. 

From a ſuperficial view virtue and piety wall 
ſometimes appear like vice and profaner | 
wvhiltt; on ithe contrary; ſupetſtition and 5 

pocriſy will oſten aſſuime their 5 
From aà flight conſideration: how! 
and impious does David appear, — rr 
from the prieſt the haffewwed bread wich it 
was not lawful for him tb eat; yet, When 
e conſider che necefifty he was under Uther 
of taking that or of dying bf hunger; he cer- 
tainly is aequitted of *piofaneneſs. Shen 
2 the Amalekite brought him word "that Saul 
was dead, and that he fell by bis hand, ber 
Saul, after he was mortally: 7 
ing he might be taken by the enemy v 

he was yet alive, had deſired che young man 
to thruſt him through with his fword) it ap- 
pears at firſt cruel and unjuſt in David to 
Have ordered the Amalekite to be ſlain. Vet. 
if we confider that the young man ſhor 
en, S e * out of the feld. or 
$*£:3 122 have 


| 


"of 1 Te 35 
e defended Him 28, 00g 25 he could, and 
nat rot tbruſt, him through, and then run 
aN ;. and if: e confider that he boaſted. of 
the-deedsas thongh David would. he. pleaſed 
_ aftheddeath of. Saul; and that herbrought. the 
crown and bracalet which he had ſtalen from 
the campr in. order; to, ingratia te himſelf with 
David whom. he ſuppoſed to he a rebel ; I 
ſays if (we conſider:theſe things, then David 
appears: juſtified cid What he; did; for he 
thereby vindicated his own innocegce, ſhewed 
how much he abhorted the thought of lifting 
his hand againſt dhe Lord's aneinted, and 
— ul however ſucgefg- 
ful; Whereas; had he entertained the Ama- 
lekite kindly; he wauld have appeared a 
pleaſed at the misfortune of Saul, which 
opened) a way to him to aſcend his throne, 
and: glad that the Amalekite had ſlain him. 
leſt he thould hayo|eſcapetl, and Haven 
covered: 1 Drago co Soft Ich l 
Io judge mucbin wii is e Jody | 
* according to appearance, which our Lord 
ther. Prejudice gives a falſe appearance to 
every thing. It either magnifies or dimi- 
niſhes according to its nature, whether it be 
n or unfavourable. In one man it 
J 8 Fu 


4 
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3 50 faults, or very few, . ä 
exceedingly culpable : in another it ſees no 
virtues, though he be very meritorious. This 
is generally the caſe among ſets and parties. 
Men will hear nothing againſt thoſe who 
have embraced the ſame fide as themſelves ; 
nor will they admit of any Juſtification” of . 
their conduct, however reaſonable i it may be, 
Who ate of the oppoſite party. This was 
the caſe with the Jews, e nc our Lord 
of profaning the ſabbath by healing àa man 
dn that day. But was he impious ? was he 
immoral for doing a good deed on that day? 
Had he committed any wicked action he 
would indeed have been immoral, and pro- 
faned the ſabbath. But 'as it a by ho- 


noured ĩt. The ſuperſtitious and hypocritical 
Phariſees, by cenſuring him as a ſabbath- 


breaker, might appear to the multitude to be 
men of extraordinary piety and virtue. But 
ſiurely, by thoſe who examined the matter, 
cheir ſanctity would be found to be mere out- 
ſide, and their virtue a very ſhadow. The 
-deed itſelf: was a good one: the motives that 
led to ĩt were alſo good, viz. pity for the in- 
_ -farm man, and a deſire to promote the glory of 
_ *God. And as he faw that ſuperſtition was 


ſubſtituted for religion, he choſe to heal the 


. man 
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man b ch the ſabbath day, in preference to any 
other day, in order to convince the Jews that 
religion conſiſts more in the rectitude of the 
| Heart than a rigid adherence to forms and ce= 
 remonies, and particular cuſtoms: For it was 
plain to any one who conſidered the matter, 
that if our Lord had been a profane per- 
ſon he could not have performed a miracle. 
Beſides, as our Lord argued, he did not break 
the ſabbath more than they; for, ſays he, 
« If a man on the ſabbath day receive cir- 
* cumciſion, that the law of Moſes ſhould 
not be broken, are ye angry with me be 
1 cauſe I have made a man every whit whole 
% on the ſabbath day? Will you wound on 
« that day, and ſhall not I heal? Judge not 
according to ap 3 (a flight ſuperficial 
appearance, ſuchs yourſelves would not ſub- 
mit to in another caſe) but judge righteous 
judgment; judge according to W and he 
real nature of things. _. 
The Chriſtians of the Fr Ys were con 
demned and perſecuted by the Jews, and 
laughed at by the Greeks ; becauſe they were 
judged with prejudice. . The: Jews locked 
upon them as hereticks, without, impartially 
examining what they had to, offer in e | 
an of themſelves, | b mi 
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wan, wh 56 praletermnewh It to be © 
viticed : It is ther if te rect Wee. 
whO would judge rightly to diveſt himalf of 


prejudice, and ſux ppoſe Rirmifelf in that mans 


place whom he judges; and ünleſs he does 


this, it is iinpoffible that he ſhwuld Judge 


righteous Jodg nent, or 5 
1 Having Wem in what ene we urs forbid. 

den to e according 1 to appearance," Leone 
no to chew, 2 8. 2 maoionus 
Secondly, how-fuch judgthent'is oppoſed 


60 righteous judgment. 
| 1 judgment is oppoſed to ſuperfi- 
al judgment, as truth is to falſhood. By 


eu judgment we are not to unerſtand 
à favourable, but a true judgment. 09 

I a man's conduct be uniformüy bad, or if 
any particular crime be proved againſt him, 
without any extenuating citeumſtances, to 
judge ill of that man is not contrary to righte- 
ous judgment; becauſe our underſtandin 
fully convinced that ſuch judgment f is found - 


ed in truth. If Tee a mam Hye in a conſtant 


courſe of vice, zn © pen defiance of all hws, 
both human and 25 I may ſafely pro- 
p gone him a bad om, To — to cha- 

"rity 
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rity is here ridiculous : for though charity re- 
quires me to believe and hope the beſt, Where 
there is any room for a favourable, conſtruc- 
tion, yet it does not oblige me to xeſiſt the 
evidende of my en we Ant nee 
baſing, to-do it. do bare bow E 
2. To judge il of a man "Giada @ great 
many concurring, circumſtances. is: not con- 
trary to: righteous judgment, provided we ob- 
tain what information we can; for it ĩs not 
in our power to make him appear innocent 
to us if he appear guilty: and in whatever 
light any one appears to us, our judgment of 
him will neceſſarily be the ſame. 8 17 
3. Neither is it contrary to * 5 
za to ſuſpect ill of a N perſon when 
there are ſufficient grounds for ſuch ſuſpi- 
cion. But if we carry our ſuſpicions farther 
than we ean juſtify from his appearance, or 
if we abſolutely condemn him, as though we 
were convinced of his guilt, when i in reality 
we are not, this is cenſoriouſneſs, and unrigh- 
teous judgment. But if we do not carry our 
ſuſpicions, farther than we have reaſon. for ſo 
doing, we are within the bounds of charity. 
ere g many men who complain, that 
they are unjuſſiy cenſured by the world, 
when * they are ngqt: for though, they 
* 9D 4 be 
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juſt Gags b of fatpicin. If a man ray not cir- 
cumſpe& in his behaviour and in the choice 
of his companions; but aſſociates with. men 
9 vicious and debauched characters, drunk - 
ards, ſwearers, and gameſters; can he juſtly 
complain that he is wrongfully cenſured? If 
men will not abſtain from the appearance of 
evil, they cannot reaſonably expect to be 
eſteemed as good men: and to be angry when 
they are thus cenſured, is as abſurd as to give 
decaſion for the cenſure. What, though 
they have not © walked in the counſel of the 
«© ungodly, yet, if they'** ſtand in the way 
1 of ſinners, and fit in the ſeat of the ſcorn- 
ful; if they have all the appearance of 
bad men there is ſufficient ground to ſuſpect 
mttmem as ſuch; and a juſt ſuſpicion is con- 
ſiſtent with charity. © Righteous judgmen 
_ oppoſed, then, to judging, according to ap- 
Pearance, as . is to wrong, truth to-falſe- 
|  hovd. | Then our judgment is right when it 
« bs founded in reaſon; when we do not haſtily 
draw concluſions from ſuperficial appearances, 
nor diſguiſe the truth by. \. +199 _ 
—_— 45 which i is plain to 
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is an argumer OT IG precipitate and fooliſh 
Wilpolition, or elſe of a m is and wicked 
heart. When men -judge- precipitately © * 
others, it muſt oſten happen that they-wound eg 
the reputation of an honeſt mam of a man 
| N bord a0 painted wich bien: A 
45 n Ay ates has been che | 
. caſe, if they have any ſenſibility, what -poigs . + 
nant: reflections muſt it. e ee Fg, 
minds. They have ruined an honeſt and 
virtuous man, robbed him of his: good N 
E er every. man of feeling prizes 
ve wealth. Nay, : perhaps the loſs of his 
reputation may bring ruin upon him, may 
they make him ? what excuſe can they offer 
for themſelves? That they were miſtaken? 
But when other mens characters are at ſtake, 
it is unpardonable to be miſtaken. A fool 
may ſport with his own reputation; bait - yy 
is a rogue who blaſts that of another- 1 
judge unfavourably of others from a ren 9 
knowledge of them, is therefore not only to 
n ourſelves, but wickedly to injure tem. 
Again, the man who is greatly under the — 
;nflurich)-of: prejudice, -muſt be as great a | 
— to benerolence and humanity as he 
has | "ul 
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Kenfure eee no > faſficient grund for 


Hg as it alienates bim from every thibg that. is 


_ " fered by his unjuſt cenſures will be ready to 
taliate, and rejoice when they find an oppor- 


it. He will: Not only find a diabolical wo 
ane expoſing 


bine 2 nere 3 


dation Coch an one, therefore. ißs eee 


5 To indulge fach a-trmper my | 


re, in the end, be fatal to himſelf; for 


that improves the heart; ſo it renders 


| him diſſbcial and peeviſh, and as ſuch he will 


be ſhunned and deteſted. , It will create him 
many bitter enemies. They who have ſuf- 
3 


tunity of treating him in the fame manner. 


Thus he will live a miſerable life on earth, 


hated by many, and beloved by none. And 


_ . as his temper diſqualifies him for the ſociety 
of men on earth, ſo will it likewiſe for the ſo- 


ety of ſaints and angels in heaven. For a 
habit of judging ſuperſicially and partially of 
men, of cenſuring, condemning, and hating 
them, without any juſt cauſe, muſt make 
him often arraign the diſpenſations of Provi- 
7-1 Do with juſtice, 
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"ant EW CEA 3 him unfit to join that 
bleſſed ſociety, which 1 cÞnſtantly | bling 1 
and adoring their great Crestor. = 
Wee are, thetefoge, much concerned to ue „ 
with the greateſt caution the faculty of judg 
ing, upon the right or wrong uſe of which ſo * *4 
much depends here, and hereafter. It be- 
2 us to make truth and juſtice our con- 
ſtant ſtu ly, that we may neither decgive our- | 
"i nor inj ure others ; to give every man 5 
his due, and be charitable where we can; to 
judge not according to ſuperficial and 8 N 
appearance, but to Judge ey Judge 
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ment and labour. The very uo api of his 


body is formed for that purpoſe: : His diſpoſi- 


tion leads him to action: His intellectual 
powers unfold themſelves. by exercile, : which 
Is. requiſite. to preſerve both the health of his 
body and the ſpring and vigour of his mind'; 
for without uſe, the faculties of each ruſt and _ 
decay. His Maker having 8 thus deſigned and 
formed him for active Ui, hath placed him 
in a ſituation ſuitable to his nature, where. it 
is neceſlary for him to exert his ſeveral abi- 
lities. Without labour man cannot ſupply his 
abſolute wants; with it he may procure. 
abundance. : The Almighty hath put much 
within his reach, much that he may acquire 
by the exertion of his abilities, but nothing 
| without it. ä Clothing to defend him from 
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the ne of the weather, 450 food to. 


. ſupport life, are the acquiſitions. of labour, 


without which he would be in a worſe con- 


and the field uncultivated feeds 


put on, food to eat, houſes to dwell in, and 
every convenience of life. It being thus or- 
dained that our, temporal welfare 

under the 1 of "Providence, , afiſe Fol 
our own endeavours; and experience teach- 


ang ; that i it is moſt conducive to general and 
mae ſucceſs, for different men to apply 


themſclyes to ſeparate employments, that by 
cooltant practice they 1 may acquire, a facilit) 
and dexterity i in the execution, of their buſi- 


—_ ite follows that induſtty i in our ſevera 
: calling 18 neceflaty for our welfate, is Aa dag 
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and i is nod able ; 
Tos Diligence is requiſite to promote os 
welfare i in life. - Some perchance 'may never 
emerge from poverty, even after the greateſt 
pains and labour; and a few may riſe in the 


world by what is called the gift of fortune; 


i. e. the fruits of oe man's labour may drop 
into the hands of another. But theſe caſual 


events, in which the ſtream of ſucceſs is di- 


verted 


dition than the beaſts whom nature clothes, 5 


1 by labour man may enrich himſelf i in 
all things/ and plentifully provide raiment to 
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. — courſe, n for . 
as wealth is the produce of labour, diligence "of 
and induſtry are thie natural channels of lue- 1 
ceſs. Whatever be a man's empl. t 

would he aduance himſelf in life; and acquirg, 

reputation in his profeſſional line, he muſt 

_ Giligently apply himſelf to his bulineſs3' for 
in works of art and ingenuity, ſkill cannot be 
attained without diligent application, nor can 
works of labour be compleated without in- 
duſtry. Genius is indeed a previous requiſite 
to eminent {kill : but genius undultivated, 

like ore unrefined, is uſeleſs; and a moderate a 
capacity, with diligent application, 1 
often reach a degree of perfection never at- 
tained by unſteady, caſual, and inegularex- 
ertions: of great natural abilities. There is 

ſcarcely any man but may, if he-chooſe'an 
employ ment ſuitable to His talents, acquire 2 
competent 'ſhare of ſkill in it: and this is the 

firſt ſtep in the ſcale of ſucceſs, to the top of 
Which he will gradually riſe by the applica- 
tion” of his {kill. In the ſummer of life, 
whilt his health and vigour flouriſh; he will 
enjoy the fruit of his labour; and, like the 
provident ant, be provided againſt the winter 
of age. His proſperity is the proſperity of 


. merit, and not only SE anxiety from 
his 
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hd mind, but 


by [24.7 RIS mag to be dili- 
gent in his buſineſs, and to improve his cir- 


cumſtances, that he may ſupport his family, 


an „4 diſpoſition ſee them naked and 


* -budgry, and be himſelf in want of all things, 
poverty, which is the ef- 
< fect of his idleneſs. He cannot / but wiſb to 


, and deſpiſed. for his 
be able to provide for his family; and his na- 


| 2 wants and appetites create deſires which 


he canno ſuppreſs. But to deſire and not to 
I able to enjoy, is miſery. 


If application to buſineſs be ſomewhat irk- 
ſome to him, yet the advantage of it is ten 


 _ thouſand fold, and he enjoys the fruit of. his 
labour. The foul of the ſluggard defireth 
* and hath nothing, but the ſoul of the dili- | 


UL, ſhall be made fat.“ 
There is but one general way of bettering 


our circumſtances in life, viz. diligence in our 
ſeveral callings 5 but there are many ways 
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at 


provide them with food and raiment, and the 
good things of . this life; than by indulging 


other hand, the eaſy 8 of — di- 
ligent man furniſn him with the means of 
every, reaſonable | indulgence, and of making 
Hitmſelf, and thoſe of his houſehold, . happy. 
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of becoming poor. Pleaſure diffipates i in a 


| ſhort time all that induſtry has acquired and 


frugality ſaved, and therefore, ſays Solomon, 
“He that loveth pleaſure ſhall be a poor 
© man *. Nor is this the only bad effect 
it has J but it likewiſe defeats its own pur- 


7. 


poſe if too cloſely followed, for then, inſtead 


of being a relaxation from buſineſs, it becomes 


nothing more than a change of labour, is toil 5 
without profit, and produces ſatiety. The 


importance of buſineſs ſupports the mind 
under the fatigue of it; but the triviality of 
amuſements cannot be long endured; and the 


diſſipations of pleaſure are unſatisfactory, 


and tend only to impoveriſh. ** He that 
« tilleth his land ſhall be ſatisfied with bread, 

_ * but he that followeth vain perſons is void 
« of underſtanding .“ | 


As all the good that is to be eyed in this 


life, can only be procured by labour and at- 
tention, ſo the induftrious not only enrich 
and ftrengthen themſelves, but promote the 
welfare of the community in which they 
live, and are in fa& the only ſupporters of it. 
Hence every ſtate becomes wealthy and pow= 
erful in proportion to the induſtry of its mem- 


Prov. xxi. 17. 0 + Prov. xii. 11. 


Vol. I. E . 


ren ee dee ee! 
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| ſeveral profeſſions, and employments do, by 
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benz: and as an induſtrious people abound 
u in the bleſſings of peace, ſo are they likewiſe 


I Furniſhed with the means of war, having 
bodies and minds inured to toil and fatigue. 


| Now, as they, on whom. the proſperity of = 


nation depends, natyrglly acquire moſt in- 
fluence in it, ſo they, who are diligent in their 


rendering themſelves more ſerviceable to 


others, and by becoming more independent 
themſelves, promote their own power and au- 


thority ; their good example gains them ge- 


neral deference, whilſt their conſequence 
and intereſt daily increaſe, and they are fit 


men to bear ſway, But the idle, on the 


_ contrary, by reducing themſelves to depen- 
dency, and being deſpiſed for their idleneſs, 


and confidered as unprofitable members of the 


| ſtate, have no weight or influence in it, but 
are obliged to ſubmit to the will of others. 


« The hand of the diligent ſhall bear rule, 


* but the flathful ſhall be under tribute . 


their intereſt will confer 


2 ' Prov, xii. 24+ 


JJ. ̃ ͤ ũui oe ab eto os a. ates ao... oa ia 


Diligence will promote a man to honours ; 
- honours ſhould be the reward of merit and 


; them on the meritorious only. And fuch is 


the 


E ee _ aww 
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| the great weight and importance af public hu 
ſineſe, that it cannot with ſafety he intruſted to 


any but thoſe who are active and diligent. Hence 


ve oſten ſee men who hy their hirth ſeem 


entitled to high employments, overlogked for 


their indolence; whilſt many born of mean 
parents, are for their diligence and attention 
to buſineſs daily promoted to places of honour 
and truſt. Seeſt thou a man diligent in his 

% buſineſs, he ſhall ſtand before kings; heſhall 

* not ſtand before mean men.” Now, though 
to ſtand before kings cannot be the lot of every 
diligent man, if it be taken in a literal ſenſe, yet 


they will certainly acquire by their diligence 
what makes kings great, wealth and eſteem, at 


leaſt they will baniſh want. Titles of diſtinction 
fall to the ſhare of but few, and title accompa - 
nied with poverty and pride is contemptible, 
The tradeſman whoſe induſtry procures him 
plenty is ſuperior to the indigent man of birth 
who proudly ſcorns to ſtoop to buſineſs. ** He 
«« that is deſpiſed and hath a ſervant, is better 
5 than he thachonowreth himſelf, and lacketh 


5. bread.”'* | 


There are ſome men od co ee 
proud far buſineſs, who endeavour to improve 
To Inn by other means, which are per- 


EE Prov. xii. 9. 
e „„ nicious 
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of every man of common ſenſe: and money 


thus acquired ſeldom proves of any real benefit 


to ſuch men, being moſtly diffipated in as bad 
a manner 'as it is obtained. The peculator 
and gambler are generally ſpendthrifts: whilſt 


the man who has earned what he poſſeſſes, | 


knows' how to value and improve it. 


Wealth gotten by vanity ſhall be diminiſh- 
e ed, but he that A 


4 inereaſe. .. 


Such, then, are the tanporal advantages of 


Niko in our ſeveral callings, it leads to 
profit, power, and honours ; whilſt idleneſs 


| finks us into poverty, ſlavery and contempt. 


Theſe are reaſons ſufficient to encourage every 


man'to diligence, which, befides the advan- 


| 8 of it, is ſtrictly enjoined us as a duty. 


1. It is the general law of God, who hath 
commanded man to labour fix days out of 
ſeven, and appointed that he ſhould eat his 


bread by the ſweat of his brow. It is ſtrictly 
enjoined i in the New Teſtament: · Study to be 
4 quiet, and to do your own buſineſs, and 
1 to work with your hands, as we com- 


manded N Nay, fo far does un | 


po. xiii, 11. 4 1 TheC, iv. 11. 


apoſtle 


nicious to ſociety, and diſgraceful in the eyes 
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apoſtle inſiſt upon men's applying ende 
to buſineſs, that he forbids giving any thing 
to eat to thoſe who will not work: We 
« commanded you, that if any would not 
e work, neither ſhould he eat; for we hear 
u that there are ſome among you, walking 


«« diſorderly, working, not at all.. And as 
1 or bag in bufineſſ i is a duty, ſo it is likewiſe 
nour, ; , 


ſ? Ag I rg 


The man who-provides for himbifand * 


vances his fortune, by honeſt means, ſuch as 


are uſeful to the community, is one of the 
moſt geſpectable characters u pon earth. His 
proſperity ariſes from his merit, reflects ho- 
nour gon himſelf, gin is. a uo to on 


rs mY of their * 1mm and, | power pro- 
ceeds. But what conſtitutes the chief glory 
of wile kings to eſtabliſh, muſt be honour 


in the;people to follow. 92 i "lin 
But, now, if diligence in our ſeveral er 86 


be. profitable, be a duty, and be honourable, Fir 
mote n Rill more a BY: e 
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| more H6flourable is it to labour for that ins 
which enidureth unto everlaſting life, for thoſs 

riches which are eternal. *. endeavour to 


acyuite” this worlds 
tlioke of the next is the greateſt folly. To be 


indd{tfibus without being plous will curn tb 


little account. | 


Men cannot indeed be truly 


1 without . but op 


page Beata 1 But t mis * to de 


Gr chief ? aihd,a0d all our af worldly x 
ent: fubfervient to its for what dees it 

ify how proſperbus we are here, if we be 
not provided oa hereafter!” Defirable as this 
Abit goods, $/are, yet they are all tranfient, 
Aud o6 orhing In compariſon of thoſt Which 
Ehow de end. The mot important buſineſi 


of © bur” Yves is t en to labour for eter- 


nity: to akk off the ſupineneſs of fin, to 


n ſubdur our 100 and endeavο,jẽj 


grow rich in wow every good word 
and 1 t. that v fit ourſelves for the 
| a des & N 7 is is generally looked 


to the laſt, But it is by no means ſo very 
ahh nor ould we eve able perform 


without 


goods, and to neglect 


Upon ab an ey taſk, and therefore neglectell 


ON INDUSTRY. 3 
without the affiſtance of divine grace: and to 
aequire this auxiliary, we muſt earneſtly and 
ſncerely aſk it of God. The labour requiſite 
to ſurmount our vicious propenſions is by no 
means ſmall; for though to ſubdue our paſ- 
fions and ſubmit our will to the will of God 
be practicable through grace; yet it is arduous, 

and the difficulty of it is deſcribed in ſerip- 
ture by figures taken from the moſt laborious 
exerciſes; by the toils of a race, in which every 
 nerveis trained; by the fatigues of a combat, 
in which art, agility and the moſt vigorous ex- 
ertions are requifite, together with the moſt 
vigilant attention to all the motioris of the ad- 
verry; and ſo muſt we exert ourſelves to 
reſiſt our ſinful paſſions, and to watch all the 
motions of our hearts: for never was any 
cstbutant half fo {kilfef to deceive his an- 
tagoniſt, as our | hearts are to deceive us. 
The heart, ” fay the ſcriptures, * is deceitful 
« above all things,” and therefore it is ne- 
_ ceffary © to keep it with all diligence, for- 
« ont of it are the iſſues of life and death.“ 
But yet if men would but as earneſtly labour 
for the meat that endureth to everlaſting life, 
as b do for that which N heir 
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ſucceſs would be certain. The difficultiesof 
their warfare would daily diminiſh, the tur- 


bulence of their paſſions would ſubſide, and 


the force of temptations. abate in proportion 
as they grew. in grace. Were they to pray 
earneſtly to God to enlighten. their minds, in- 


creaſe their faith, ſtrengthen their good reſo- 
lations, and enable them to follow, the exam 


ple of their Redeemer; they would ſoon ac- 
quire that virtuous and holy diſpoſition which 


would carry them ſafe through the temptations | 


of the world, Their ſquls would grow rich 


in grace, and a conſcious intereſt in Chnſt 


would afford them a clear and bright proſpect 
of future felicity. The path of duty would daily 


become more and more eaſy, and the way to 


heaven would be found pleaſant. Here then 
we muſt exert our utmoſtdiligence our pre- 
ſent peace and future happineis require it; 
. our duty to our Maker and Redeemer, exact 
it of us; and it is more honourable to ſerve 


God than to dwell in the palaces of kings. 


Confider then that your greateſt intereſt con- 
fiſts in righteouſneſs and holineſs, which 
ought therefore to be your primary confidera- 
tion, for there is nothing which a,man can 


give «in exchange for his ſoul.” Let your prin- 
„ eee in virtue and piety: 
you 
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you will find time enough for your ſecular 
concerns, though you attend to the duties of 
religion, which is not harſh, which denies 


you nothing that is fit for you, and which 


offers you all that is great and valuable, on 
the moſt favourable terms. So ſhall you 
ſtand, not before kings on earth, who are your 
fellow mortals, but before the King of kings 


in heaven, when your Redeemer ſhall fay to 


you, Well done, good and faithful ſervants, 
« enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” 
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,ONTENTMENT i is . OOTY by 


which they who learn it avoid the ſting f 


thoſe troubles which are, more or leſs, the lot 
of man. It implies patience, and confiſts in 
2 misfortunes with an equal mind, and 

controuling deſire within the limits of our cir« 


eumſtances. It was taught by the Stoics, who, 


as the beſt foundation for contentment, endea- 
voured to perſuade mankind into an apathy. 
But, when the keen ſenſations of pain and mi- 
ſery diſſipated the ſenſeleſs notions of apathy, 
and were ſucceeded by diſcontent, they held ĩt 
right to retire, by an act of ſuicide, from that 
life which they could no longer retain with 
honour to themſelves. Not ſuch is Chriſtian 
contentment; which, whilſt it allows: us the 
feelings af men, enables us 8 vith 1 


titude * worſt of evils. ift Ned) 
| When 


' 
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When you are told that the true Chriſtian 
riſes ſuperior to fortune, and preſerves himſelf 
ſerene and fatisfied amidſt all her adverſe 
changes ; that no external circumſtances can 
ever diminiſh his equanimity, but that his 
mind ever preſerves her native dignity and in- 
dependence; you are apt to ſuſpect that the 
colouring is too high, and that the picture is 
drawn from fancy, and enquire how he can 


remain unmoved amidſt the various ſhocks 
of human miſery. But when we place before 
you a man who, though familiar to the buf- 


fetting hand of misfortune, encompaſſed with 


| perils,and bandied from ſuffering to ſuffering z 


yet learned in the ſchool of Chriſt, in what · 


ever ſtate he was there with to be content, nay 


and always to rejoĩce: you muſt acknowledge 
that the greatneſs: of the Chriſtian character is 


founded in truth; and that Chriſtianity will 


endue the mind with that fortitude which ſhall 
ſecure laſting contentment; and fach a man 


was St. Paul, and ſuch wete all the apoſtles. 
It is not, however, my deſign to go through 


the hiſtory of their lives. But ſince content - 


ment forms ſuch an eminent part of the Chriſ- 
ze. who wants it muſt be : 


tian temper, that 
TT OT IST. © Chriſtiani 
1 1911 Te | J. What 
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a What this virtue wan in, „ _ re- 
quires of us. 9 : 

II. The WTR: of * 117 A a 10 
III. Shew how we may . m6! % 
I. Contentment conſiſts, as we breed 

before, in bearing misfortunes with an equal 
mind, and controuling deſire within the limits 
of our circumſtances. It does not, however, 
require us to be inſenſible of evils, or indiffer- 
ent about our own welfare; this would be ſtu- 
pidity, and not contentment; for if good and 
evil were alike to us, where would be the 
trial, where the exerciſe of this virtue? But 
it requires that our hearts ſhould not be ſo 
attached to any earthly good we poſſeſs, but 
that we may bear the loſs of it; nor ſo fixed 
upon the acquiſition of any thing we defire; 
but that we may preſerve without it a you 


compoſure of mind. 

We ſhould bear misfortunes with an equal 
mind. If a man ſuffer in his eſtate through 

his own imprudence and folly, though he 

| muſt be diſcontented with himſelf, yet he 

- ought to be ſatisfied with the event, Fam he 
reaps the juſt fruit of his labours. If Provi- 

. dence Hance him by unforeſeen accidents, 

though he may find poverty to be, what the 
N "3-n ONT a fore evil, yet he ſhould = 

EE not 


pious ſubmiſſion. 
nature of religion, and exact too much of 


17 au cru TMNT. 


nn of cvile; e , Han- 
ſelf with uſeleſs complaints; but remember 


that it is the hand of the Lord, that reduced 


him for his good, | This conſideration may 
and onght to ſet bis mind at caſe, He thould 
remember, that his improvement in virtue is 
| his greateſt good; and that when Heaven im- 
poſes: on him the taſk of ſuffering, it is to 


exerciſe his fortitude and reſignation, and give 


him an opportunity of advancipg his ſpiritual 
intereſt, which js infinitely more important 
than his temporal welfare. Whatever ſtation 
of life we are in, or whatever change of cir- 
cumſtances we undergo, we ſhould endeavour 
ſo to frame and adapt our minds to it as to be 
eaſy therein; that we may be diſpoſed to thank 
our Maker for the bleſſings that remain, 


3 without repining for thoſe N are taken 


| . 
VBut chere are ſome eyils more FROM than 
the eG of wealth. Evils which deeply pene · 
trate the heart. When theſe come upon us, 
religious contentment does not conſiſt in re · 
nouneing the feelings of human nature, but 
in maderating our grief, and tempering it with 
They greatly. miſtake the 


ma, who would change his heart to ſtone, and 


” 
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render him inſenfible of evil, in order 46 make 
5 him contented; who would at onee extin- 


iſh the remembrance of every endearing 


conhection, that he may not lament the misfor- 
tunes vx death of thoſe he loyes. But religion 

o far counteract nature, as to forbid 
ings of men. It allows us to 


* griey 

row which, whilſt it Iaments the loſs of our 
friends and relations, is free from complaints 
and murmurs againſt Providence. Thoſe 


notions of religion which teach us to deſtroy 


our natural feelings, teach us to deſtroy. the 
work of God, and are therefore erroneous; 


for can it be that God, who has implanted in 


the human breaſt thoſe tender ſentiments 
which ſubſiſt between the parent and his 
offspring, ſhould, under the name of religion, 


require, us to eradicate them? Should exact 


of the father, when he beholds in ſickneſs 
and pain, thoſe very children whom nature 
binds to him by the ſtrongeſt ties, and religion 
commands him to love, to ſuſpend the figh 


of ſympathy and ſee their agonies with uncon 
cern; or to view them breathleſs before him 


without ſhedding the tear of parental affection? 
This would be to require him to loye and to 
ba indifferent at the ſame time: a manifeſt 


an 5 


godly forrow,” with a for. 
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| abſurdity, and therefore no command of God. 
Once it was required of a man, of Abraham, 
= to offer up his ſon; as a trial or exerciſe of 
his faith and ſubmiſſion, but not as a proof 
that he had extinguiſhed parental affection, 
the degree of which meaſured the merit of his 
obedience. Once it was required of a man, 
of Ezekiel, when the deſire of his eyes 
% was taken from him,” when his wife died, 
not to grieve, i; e. not to uſe outward expreſ- 
| Gons of grief, but this was for a fon, and not 
for an example, much leſs was it to teach 
men to ſuppreſs the affections · of a huſband, 
E or to indicate that he had done it himſelf. 
I The tender ſentiments of the heart cannot, 
n ſhould not be deſtroyed ; this would be apa- 
thy, and not contentment. But when nature 
- mourns the loſs of thoſe we love, we are 
* © not to be ſorry as men without hope, but 
to afſuage our grief with theſe reflections, 
e that we ſhall go to them, though they can- 
© not return to us.” That what the provi- 
dence of infinite wiſdom appoints, muſt be 
beſt, and therefore ought to be borne with 
humble reſignation. Aſſured of this, piety 
ſhould inſpire us with the prayer of, * Lord 
e n e rag Sen vu. 6 ſhould 
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moderate our grief, calm our * 9 ae 
our will, and render us contented. 

Again, pious contentment: requires us to 
controul deſire within the limits of our circum- 
ſtances: for it is impoſſible that we ſhould 


ever be contented if our hearts are fixed upon, 


or our deſires wander after thoſe things which 
are out of our power. But yet there is no 
neceſſity that we ſhould not prefer that which 
is preferable, or not endeavour to better our 
circumſtances by honeſt means, when we have 
it in our power todo ſo. Such opportunities 


ſhould be gratefully embraced, as favours 
which Providence offers us, and to reject them 


is no proof of contentment, but of ſullen in- 
difference. In ſhort, contentment requires 


that we eſteem this world's goods according 


to their true value, as not worth an anxious 


thought when beyond our reach; yet to be 


enjoyed with gratitude when we can obtain 
them. Thus St Paul ſays, Art thou a 
4 ſervant or ſlave; care not for it: but if 
« thou mayeſt be made free, chooſe it rather. 
And if our hearts be fixed on heaven, and 
what we chiefly aim at here be to grow in 
grace, no adverſe change of our circumſtances 
will diſcompoſe our minds; no loſs of rela- 
tions will excite us to murmur againſt God; 

Vor. I. FI . 
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no meanneſs of ſtation make us cotlipthin; ; 
neither elated with proſperity, nor dejected by 
adverſity, we ſhall confider all as the diſpen- 


ſiations of Him who is infinitely wiſe and good, 
and acquieſce therein with pious contentment. 


Having ſhewn what this virtue of content= 


ment confiſts in and W of us, I Gone 
Seren, The a cis um 


it; which are eminently great, for with it 


we cannot be unhappy, and without * we 
muſt be miſerable. 

This will appear from the different elfots 
which naturally proceed . e 
ans diſcontented temper.” 

1. He who is of a 0 BEL TIN temper: ſhes 


with pleaſure” the proſperity of other men, 


and participates of their joy. Not repin- 
ing at his own lot, his heart extends it- 
ſelf in good-will towards his fellow crea- 


tures, and every increaſe of tlieit happineſs 


is an addition to his own: On the con- 
trary, he who is not of a contented. mind, 
always diſſatisfied at his own lot, will envy 
the ſucceſs of his neighbours, and pine at 


their proſperity: - and, becauſe he does not 


| fee alt the troubles of « other _ will ima- 
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gine that overy one 8 Nate is better than his 
own... 

$3 obtain is ati» to 1 focial 
affections, and productive of generous ſenti- 
ments; for he who is ſatisfied with his own 
condition, will be cheerful himſelf, and na- 
turally inclined to render others ſo; will 
rejoice with thoſe that rejoice, and conflet 
thoſe who mourn—whilſt the peeviſhneſs 
of the diſcontented man is inimical to the 
happineſs of all about him, as well as deſtruc- 
tive of his own; renders him prone to un- 
charitable cenſures, and cheriſhes the felfiſh 
principle to an nee and nn 
degree. 

3. A contented padde difurms: 3 
ſity of its moſt poignant ſtings, by inclining 
us to view not in the worſt but in the moſt” 
favourable light every event that befals us; 
and, though we do not ſee all the benefits 
that may reſult from a preſent afflition, yet 
to believe, that it ultimately tends to our ad- 
vantage. Whereas a diſcontented mind ſharp- 
ens the arrows of misfortune, and renders 
every adverſe ftroke N hn thy moſt 
acute pain. 
. 17:46) e a} man 1565 not RE: bleſ⸗ 
fing —— his power; ſatisfied with what 

| Amt FR. Heaven 
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Heaven beſtows u pon him, he receives it with 
gratitude, and enjoys it with pleaſure. Where- 
as the diſcontented man, ſuffering his defires 


to wander after what is out of his reach, 
overlooks the good that lays before him. 


F. Contentment of mind is favourable to 
Wa of heart. He who is of a contented 


temper will readily own the divine goodneſs. 
He will humbly acknowledge that all the 
bleſſings of Providence are favours of mercy ; 
that the chaſtiſements inflicted by God are 
dealt with a lenient hand, and are leſs than 
what are deſerved; nay, that they are the 


effects of kindneſs and wiſdom, as they tend 
to correct vice, the worſt of evils, and to pro- 


mote virtue, the greateſt good. Thus con- 
ſidering all the divine diſpenſations as directed 


by infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, he is nei- 


ther overcome by misfortunes, nor diſtracted 
with unbounded deſires; but, ſecuring his 


peace of mind by a pious and reſigned will, 


he maintains with proper dignity, his equa- 


nimity in every ſtate and ſtation, becomes an 
example to. others, and acquires the approba - 
tion of his Maker. But the diſcontented 


man, whilſt he can neither ſuſtain adverſity 


with decent fortitude, nor controul his deſires 
within reaſonable limits, diſcovers a mean 


im potency 
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impotency of mind; with thoughtleſs im- 
piety queſtions the goodneſs and wiſdom of 
God; tacitly reproaches him with cruelty, 
and thereby draws on himſelf the TEE 
and condemnation of the Almighty. 
Prom this view of the advantages of a con- 
tented temper on the one hand, and the 
diſadvantages of a diſcontented temper on the 
other, it is plain that our happineſs and 
miſery greatly depend on the diſpoſition of 
our minds, and that if we would be happy _ 
we muſt learn to be contented. Wich 
brings me to conſider, | 
_ Thirdly, How we may acquire the virtue 
| of contentment. 

1. Frequent reflection upon the Wine 
nature of all earthly good, will greatly conduce 
to promote this virtue in us, and render us 
contented with our lot. Health declines, 
relations die, riches make themſelves ' wings, 
and fly away. There is nothing ſtable in 
the world. All things change. Since we 
know this to be the caſe, why ſhould we 
repine when ſuch a change arrives? Why 
ſhould we anxiouſly deſire to retain, and fix 
our happineſs on the continuance of that 


mpg we know is OE away __ hour ? 
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2. It will contribute to our acquiring this 
virtue, if we conſider that the happineſs of 

man depends not ſo much upon his external 
circumſtances as upon his internal diſpo- 


ſition. If we look at thoſe who poſſeſs the 
moſt, do we ſee them the moſt happy? Is 


there not always a ſomething wanting to 


render the worldling ſatisfied ? It is not the 


rich man; it is not the man who has many 


and great relations; it is not the man of 


power; it is not the man dignified with ho- 
nours who is the moſt happy. When we ſee 


the brows of ſuch men wrinkled and furrowed 


with cares and diſcontent, why ſhould we 
think that we ſhould be happy with that 


which evidently does not auß them? When 


we ſee the man who ſuffers poverty and or- 
5 bation, who is under authority, and in a low 
ſtation, but yet is cheerful and fatisfied, we 


muſt allow that contentment is not confined 


to any particular condition of liſe, and this 
| m N ſhould reconcile us to our own. 
3. Our defire of riches will be moderated 
if lo confider the temptations to which they 


expoſe men. The wealthy are ſtrongly tempt- | 
ed to indulge their inclinations and appetites, | 


with all the power of preſent and eaſy grati- 
fication, Their * are excited by ſinful, 
5 5 but 
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butalluring pleaſures, which are ever crowding 
on them, and offering themſelves. to their 
enjoyment. 'Tis then no eaſy taſk to them, 

to practiſe the virtue of ſelf-denial, and diſ- 
charge their duty. They muſt reſiſt the ur- 
gent ſolicitations of ſenſe and paſſion, inflamed 
by ſeeing the objects of them within their 
graſp. This demands much more reſolution 
and greater exertions than common misfor- 
tunes require fortitude. But unleſs the rich 
do this, and deny themſelves, their wealth will 
prove to them a far greater curſe than bleſſing. 
And let not any man who complains of his 
ſtation, be ſo vain as to think that he is en- 
dowed with ſuch ſuperior ſtrength of mind as 
to remain ſecure in the midſt of ſeducing 
pleaſures, for too frequently has he evinced 
his frailty; and if he cannot ſuppreſs the pre- 
ſent defire of riches, leſs able would he be to 
reſiſt their temptations. Let him then but con- 
ſider this, and he will ſee reaſon to be con- 
tented with his preſent lot, and to allow 
that in kindneſs only the guardian hand of 
Heaven withholds him from the greater dan- 
gers of a higher tation. 

4. It may ſerve to promote our contentment 
if we remember that many men, better far 
than , beſt of us, have laboured under 

85 F + much 
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much greater hardſhips than we do, and yet 
have expreſſed no ſigns of diſſatisfaction, but 
have borne them with a becoming and manly 


fortitude: and for this we honour and ad- 


mire them. What cauſe, then, can we have 
to repine, when, deſerving leſs than thoſe iNuſ- 
trious characters, we enjoy greater bleſſings? 

F. But a due conſideration of the divine 
wiſdom, goodneſs and power, will more effec- 


tually ſettle your minds in a contented ftate, 


Is Ged infinitely wiſe? then he knows what 
is beſt for us. Is he infinitely good? then he 
is ever diſpaſed to give us only good. Is he 


infinitely powerful ? then he can always per- 


form what he is fo diſpoſed to do. So that, 
from a proper conſideration of theſe attri- 
butes of the Deity, our underſtandings muſt be 
_ abſolutely convinced that that condition of 
life, whatever it be, in which he places us, 
muſt be beſt for us, and therefore that our 
wills ought to embrace it. But here lies the 
taſk, to make our will ſubmit to the will of 
God. To enable you, my brethren, to do 


this, beſides the motives for it already alledged, | 


remember that you are God' s creatures, and 
that ſubmiſſion to his will is your indiſpenſible 
duty. Look at the future and eternal recom- 
a mw” of reward which the righteous ſhall 


enjoy, 
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enjoy, when this ſhort ſcene of trial ſhall 
come to an end. Reflect on the ſufferings 
of Him who purchaſed it for you. How 


much he endured, that you: _— e 6 


everlaſting glory. 

When you think on the W fictions, 
contempt, perſecutions, and painful death, 
which the Captain of your falvation under- 
went; when you reflect that, enliſted under 
his banner, you are called to imitate his exam- 
ple during this ſhort warfare, and that, if you 
do it, you ſhall enter on a ſtate of unmixed 
happineſs, where no wants ſhall be known, 
but where the fulneſs of God ſhall ſatisfy you 
for ever; what does it ſignify what your 
circumſtances are here? Has Providence 
called you to poverty? it is to wean you from 

the world, and that, after having contentedly 


| ſubmitted to it, you may inherit eternal 5 


riches with Chriſt. Have you loſt your rela- 
tions? it is that, by pious ſubmiſſion, you 
may be for ever united to Chriſt; in whoſe 
preſence you may hope to ſee again thoſe you 
loved here, and never more to part from them. 
A few days, and this ſcene muſt cloſe; why 
then be diſquieted about your condition here 7 
A few days, and eternity begins; why then be 
| ſolicitous about the things of time? Be 
1 rather 
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ſtrive rather to grow in grace. Here never 


be contented with the progreſs you have made, 


but, « forgetting thoſe things that are be- 


i hind, continually preſs forward toward the 


tc mark of your high calling in Chriſt Jeſus.” 
Pray earneſtly to him who heareth prayer, for 
the affiſtances of his Spirit, to enable you at 
all times to think and act, as becomes the 
diſciples of Jeſus ; and beſeech him to beſtow 


on you that peace winch: ran all under. 


_— N 
Through the anne of che Holy spirit 
it was that the apoſtle learned ſo well, in 
ee ſtate he was, there with to be con- 
tent. The comforts of divine grace were to 
him ſupreme conſolations in all his diſtreſſes; 


and whilſt the latter weaned his ſoul from the 


| wore the former raiſed it up to heaven. 
geek, then, the ſame aſſiſtance, for by it you 
may learn, like him, to bear misfortunes with 


an equal mind, to controul defire within the 


limits of your circumſtances, and, in what- 


ever ſtate you are, to be therewith content. 
Which that you yr" do, ay” God, of his 
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BE CLOTHED Wha HUMILITY.” 
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ter becomes man than that of humility; for 
though, when he ſurveys the animal creation, 
he finds himſelf exalted to the higheſt rank, 
and conſtituted lord of all, yet a little 'reflec- 
tion will convince him that the inferior-crea- 
tures do each, in their ſeveral orders, better 
fulfil the part affigned them by their Maker, 
than he does his. The end which they were 

defigned for they fully anſwer, © But can that 
be ſaid of man? Alas! formed after the 
image of God, made capable of acquiring 

moral excellence, he degenerates, and pollutes 
himſelf with fin. If he conſider what my- 
riads of ſuperior beings there may be, rifing 
in endleſs progreſſion above him; from the 
loweſt order of angels to the exalted cherubim 
and ſeraphim, who encircle the throne of 


. "ou 1 of heaven; how ſhould he be 
HUN 
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humbled and abaſed in his own eſtimation ! 
If he look round on his fellow creatures, 


whom ſhall he find that 1 is not in ſome reſpect. 


ſuperior to himſelf ? 
In every ſituation in which man can be con- 


ſidered, there will appear reaſon why he 


ſhould always be clothed with humility. 


This will be evident if we conſider a few 


particulars, ONES are one to ee men 
pr ou. 

Aft. e 3 e coal vain of 
their. knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up,” 
ſays St. Paul. And indeed there are many 
who would ſooner brook a ſuſpicion of their 
honour than of their underſtandings. | 


But why ſhould they be vain of their 5 


derſtandings? Human knowledge, at its ut- 


moſt extent, is very bounded: the faculties of 
the mind are all ſo limited, that he who has 


exerted himſelf moſt in ſtudy, is moſt ac- 
Auainted with human ignorance. He ſees fo 


many effects, the cauſes of which he cannot 
trace, that, far from having any reaſon to value 


himſelf for the little that he knows, he has 


the greateſt reaſon to acknowledge his intel- 
lectual imbecility. And if man be fo inca- 


pable of exploring the ſecret works of na- 
ture, how ſhall he be able to penetrate into 
| the 
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the myſteries of nature's God? A due ſenſe 
of the imperfection of the human ' intelle& 
would reconcile man to the neceſſity of reve- 
lation, and diſpoſe him to receive the Divine 
teſtimony; would teach him not to be poſitive 
without ſufficient evidence, much leſs to reject 
as abſurd what he cannot comprehend. : And 
if a man can have no reaſon to value himſelf 
for his acquired knowledge, the ſphere of it 
being at the beſt ſo very ſmall, much leſs 
can he have to boaſt of that which is com- 
municated to him, but ſhould receive it with 
all humility of heart. 
2. But not only FAR ſmall extent if our 
capacities, but our liableneſs to miſtake in 
judging of thoſe things which we allow to 
fall within the ſphere of the human ander- 
ſtanding, ſhould make us think humbly of 
ou rſelves. Education, intereſt, inclination, 
are each ſo apt to prejudice our judgment, and 
make us determine-erroneouſly, that there is 
no man who has not frequently, from their 
influence, decided wrong. And when we con- 
ſider the artful colourings given to error, the 
plauſible and ſpecious pretexts with which it 
is enforced; and the various ſen timen ts of 
different men upon the ſame thing, we have 


: not otonly great reaſon to be very cautious and 
HA ROE | 
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| wodeſt in our judgments, but we muſt con- 
ſeſs that it is poſſible we may be wrong. 


Trus it is that every man muſt ultimately 
determine for himſelf, but then it ſhould not 


be arrogantly, but humbly: not deſpiſing, as 
contemptibly ignorant, others who differ from 
be. ene that en ee 2 as 
gious doctrines in bee he Would be 


both cautious how he aſſerts what is not 


plainly revealed in ſcripture, and ready — liſ 


ite to the inſtruction of other men; 
hear the arguments of thoſe of a "ferent | 


perſuaſion with 'calmneſs and attention ;. and 
though he may be ſtill more perſuaded that 
his own ſentiments are right, yet let him not 
cenſure with arrogance thoſe whom he cannot 


convince; for if their underſtandings be weaker 
than his, they deſerve his pity, and not 


his contempt ; if they be not weaker, then 


has he failed in the force and perſpicuity of 


his 5% Ga and the e 1 1 80 
himſelf. 

T2 beit will wok: us not to , def T9. 
55 e who, we think, have leſs Lewie 


than ourſelves: for a cloſer examination will 


frequently convince us, that the inferiority is 
on our ſide. But 5 it be not. If we ex- 
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cel them in natural abilities, they are the gift 
of God. Where then is there room for boaſt- 
ing? If they be acquired attainments, ſtill 
ve may poſſeſs means of improvement which 
they have not. And if they have improved 
in proportion to the means they: have enjoyed, 
their merit muſt be equal to ours. And, 
after all, there are ſome things which the 
moſt ignorant may know, and the moſt learn 
ed be unacquainted with. And if we con- 
ider that we have neglected many opportu- 
nities of improving ourſelves ; and that others, 
having more difficulties to encounter, never- 
theleſs equal us; that many far ſurpaſs us 
in ſcience; we have more reaſon to bluſh at 
our i \ crea than to | boaſt of our Know- 
ledge. 

4. But DEAE, 3 RET is of 
no value unleſs it influence our practice. And 
as he who is moſt knowing beſt diſcerns the 
_ propriety of ' humility" in man, ſo, unleſs he 
exceed others in an humble behaviour, as far 
as he exceeds them in knowledge, he aggra 
vates his guilt, and condemns himſelf. | 
I. Again, men are apt to think too > 

4 their 'own goodneſs, and to eſteem them+ 
ſelves too much for their moral and religious 
merit. But in whatever way we conſider 

human 
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human goodneſs, we ſhall find it defective. 


Compared with God's, it is nothing z as the 


glimmering of a | taper is loſt. in the glo- 
rious ſplendor of the meridian ſun, and nothing 
but the ſmoke is ſeen; ſo man's righteouſ- 
neſs vaniſhes before the tranſcendent luſtre of 


God's infinite goodneſs, and nothing-but droſs 
and imperfection appears. But this vaſt diſ- 


parity een e env goodneſs and God's, 
ſhould fill us with ſelf-abaſing and humble 
thoughts of ourſelves, ſhould convince us, that 
not for our deſerts, but from his own goodneſs 

it is that the Almighty deigns to regard us. 


For even though we were better than the beſt 
of us is; were we to do all that we are com- 
manded, we ſhould do no more than our duty. 


But alas human goodneſs falls far Hort: of 


"ha perfect fulfilment of duty. 
GBreat part of what we ought? to 1 we 8 
e Much that we ought to abſtain 

from we do. Sin mixes in our beſt. per- 
formances, and unholy deſires daily corrupt 
our hearts. ' So that we have need to appear 
before our Maker, not with a boaſting of our 
own righteouſneſs, but with the humble 

prayer of the „ 3 God be merciful 


2 to aer ” 3051 
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Humble thoughts of ou rſelves' become us, 
wal with' 'reſpe&'to'that little zvodneſs which 
wwe have; for to whom do we owe it ? Ts it 
not to God ? is it not to the influence of His 
grace ? If we have made any imp provemetit, 
have in any meaſure gotten the beiter of thoſe 
vices to which we were moſt ſubject, have 
advanced in thoſe virtues' which we once neg- 
lected; though a ſecret ſatisfüction muſt at- 
tend the conſciouſneſs of our progreſs in ho- 
lineſs, yet ought we not to aſſume the glory 
of ii to ourſelves; but humbly to acknowledge 5 
that by the grace of God we are what we 
« are;” for the arrogancy of ſelf-righteouſ- 
nel df pates all merit, and renders the ArkX 
| m inferior to the penitent Publican. 

0 When we compare ourſelves Ho 
wither men, we ſhould entertain a very modeſt 
apprehenſion of our own. goodneſs; for though 
the known faults of others may exceed our 
publie ones, yet, perhaps, there is not that 
difference upon the whole which we may 
imagine. We have many ſecret faults, which 
none but God and ourſelves are acquainted 
with. We know not of their ſecret ſaults, 
and therefore have no right to charge them 
with any. When therefore we conſider all 
1 is bad in outſelves; with all that we 
; Vor. * G know 
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| 
| 
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others do not render us better; nor de gur 


how improper 


| that he ſhould think Providence has but re- 
Fyarded: him? What has the poor and mean | 
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know to be amiſs i in them, W mall nat, 1 


tended their temptations, and which, may 
great 


Whilſt they may poſſeſs private virtyes of 
which ve are unacquainted, but which may 
catly, counterbalance their known -foibles. 
\nd__we..muſt remember that the vices of 


Nirtues make them worſe; whilſt; the ſapati- 


or goodneſs of m- det us Aal 
make us aſhamed ef a 
into the deepeſt humili 


III. Men are apt to 3 a 
with regardito their rank in life... yy er vr 


Aibigh ſtation 2. they think themſelyes juſtly 


entitled to it: are they in 2 low. one? they 
Amagine ther- have a claim to a better. Rut 


are ſuch ſentiments ! What 
20 the mexits of the rich or dignified man, 


e argus the juſtice of the Divine 
gaſpe ations ? Since all we have, and all 
we are, proceeds s from the ſole auour of God, 


none ought to complain of the meanneſs: of 


Os lot, for ãt r bei better than * 


am ſure, have much to value ourſclyes upon. 
„Beſides, the pecpliar circumſtances which at- 


ur guilt, are unknown, to 
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| Y 1 bioce not their-merits, but 
ty etermined the Deity. to ap- 
nt chem, to it, ee leſs ſhould they, pn 
. Fon with pride and haugh- 
r fellow-creatures: The tenure | 
jeſs is uncertain, , and 8 


auld be enjoyed w ity and 
tit ung 49 the Saanen which ſub- l 
5 ween man and man is itſelf a 
PO, Porn gan. 'one ſhould: behave mich 
= — arrogange to another. Created by 
| ay made of the ame nature. 
. world, redeemed. by the 
QC Sayiour,, e diſtinjon arifing | from 
heir ; ary Mor in lite muſt. be too. Jig 
'to make any material difference between th em. 
ut, were it not lo, the mutual dependence 
ibiiſting. between, the different claſſes of men 
unit es t hem ſo cloſely. together that they form 
"4 common whole, , no part, of which can 
conſidered as ſuperior to the reſt. >. he 
5 are beholden to the labours of the poor 
5 the caſe i in which they live, and that ex- 
2 appearance of {plendour | which they 
© The poor arc indebted. to the rich, for 
72 employment. The king is 122 
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ported in his grandeur and power by his fub- 
Jects. The welfare of the ſubjects ariſes 
from the virtue and wiſdom of the prince. 
"Where the benefits are ro „ where the 


"advantages which each man enjoys depend 


upon the aſſiſtance of others, a preſuming 
diſpoſition and behaviour in any muſt be 
highly improper. A modeſt and humble opi- 


nion of himſelf is what a ſenſe of his own 


inſufficiency ſhould inſpire every man with, 


and civil and courteous behaviour Is belt oy 


5 * to his dependent M—_ _ 
And as there is ſo much reaſon for the vir- 


tue of humility in man, ſo'is it highly el 


teemed in Scripture: : it is looked upon as in- 


diſpenſable in Chriſtians, ſince without it 


"there can be no real progreſs i in any other vir- 


tue; and in ptoportion as it abounds in us 
will our farther improvement be. Whoſo- 


es ever ſhall humble himſelf as this little child,” 


ſays our Saviour, © the ſame is the greateſt i in 
i the kingdom of heaven.” . 
It is neceſſary to acquire that divine aflift- 


*ance which we all want, becauſe it diſpoſes 
the heart to ſeek for it; and therefore the 
| Promiſes of God are eminently beftowed up- 
on it. God reſiſteth Bo 28 but Len 
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ec grace to the humble. The Almighty is 
repreſented as attending peculiarly to the 
prayers of ſuch; He SO not the oy 
« of the humble. "+ | 
Without humility we can 2 no \ faith 5 in 
the Son of God; for if we think ourſelves 
able to comprehend all truth, we ſhall not 
implicitly aſſent to the e of revela- 
1 
Without an 1 FI ſen le of. our own tur- 
pitude, we ſhall not value the redemption by 
Chriſt ; for as they who are whole need not a 
phyſician, | fo they who think their own righ· 
teouſnels ſufficient, will not ſeek that which 
is in Chriſt, nor — the prayer which Hea-. 
ven in pity (accepting) hears; God be mer- 
« ciful to me a ſinner,” _ 
Without an humble ſenſe of our own un- 
derſtanding, we never can acquieſce in the 
ways of Providence, as moſt Juſt and wiſe, 
many of which appear dark and intricate to 
us; we never can piouſly ſubmit to his ſeve- 
ter diſpenſations under which we may ſmart, 
as promotive of our good. | 
Without humility, we ſhall diſdain the in 


A auction and part of others, and be be fg? 
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to ſpeak and JW? to be; and mall floß 
fs in knowledge 63's growth whe tor 


we Cannot diſcharge thofe duties Wit 

Gwe t to our fellow creatures; "we canti 12 
firua'th ; ſphorant in miteliiels, nor be cf. 
tedus and civil to all. That brotherly Binds 


neſs, that love and af n which Chriffis- 
nity teaches 3 ſübf hk 4 kaughty, 
proud, and arrogan temper. Humility alone 


3s the genial fol 25 ſocial virtücs, that E 5 


tem foarihing, vigorous, and Haſting. kat 


Thus itportabt, Fir a_ Chriſtian view, i 
this virtue of humility: ft Adorns, it im- 
proves, it is neceffary to fur pport all other 
virtues. It is eee by our Savibur, 
as What is moſt acceptable to him, and what 
he will; greatly recompence. * Whoſs hutm- 


«"bleth Rim ” fays he, * ſhall be exalted:” 


It i is, m moreover, ſtrongly en orced by his 6wn 
example. His very aſſump tion o the hu- 
maß nature was an act of kintlity that paſſes 
all comprehenſion. The moſt dei potic prince, 
that ſhould reſign his ſceptre for the gobd of 
his people, would do nothing in compariſbn 


of what Jeſug did for mankind ; « for being 
ba in the form of God, he took upon! himſelf the 


& form 
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© foray of a fervent; and was müde in the like- 
<© neſt of man. He for our fakes ebndeſcend - 


ed to weil his divinity with s mortal body, 


and appeared ameng us bay 4 Fer humble 
foren of" mat, - in 36 3613: 
"And when he ſubraittels adds nne his. 
Sbimttad allo to the loweſt conditions bf ite 
he came into the world without any earthly: 
ſplendor :? he! was not born in a palace, but 
in a ſtable; a manger his cradle, his . 
ſtraw. | 
The fame humble appearincs which is 
Sede at bis birth he continued through his 
whole life. Though greater than Solomon 
in all his glory, yet was he not diſtinguiſhed | 
by his grandeur; but by his poverty; he 
had fist a place where to lay his head. 
Thus, by che voluntary lowlineſs of his con- 
dition itt life, did he teach his diſciples not to 
cover" eatthly honours, nor value a ſplendid 
appearanee ſo much as the ornament of att 
Rumble mind 
As # teacher, he refuſed his jnftrutions to 
none Who were willing to learn: for though 
he could make the doctors marvel at his wiſ- 
n, yet, more intent to be uſeful than 


adtifired; he adapted ard diſcourſes to the EP 
cities 61 the vulgar. | 
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Ia the diſplay of his power oyer nature; 
what condeſcenſion! The fick, the lame, 
che halt, the blind be ggars by the way ſide, 

were the objects of his miracles. All often- 
| tations and uſeleſs parade of his power he de- 
elined: and when Herod ſent for him, hoping 
to ſee him perform ſome miracle, he gratified 
not his vain curioſity ; for he courted.not the 


favour of the great, but ſought only to relieve 


_ the l wa 
poor. 
As man, his humility to God is a pattern to 


all. He fought not his on will, but the will 


of his Father. In faſting and prayer he con- 


ſamed the night, and in the day he was about : 
his Father's buſineſs, No repining, no com- 


plaint, was ever heard from him but when 


the agony of his ſoul forced him to cry out, 


Father, if it be poſſible let this cup. paſs 


Gow me,” in humble reſignation he added, 
I yet not my will, but thine be done. Z 


His converlation _—_ men was * 1 as 


Gel wid the 7 and defdied, and rejected 


not the offices of kindneſs. from the meaneſt. 


And when the multitude: would have made 


him a king, he retired; from them; chooſing 


rather to enforce * his own example that 
1 humility 
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bumility which he preached, than diſcounte- 
nance it with the robes of royalty. And 
when the fickle people had changed their ho- 
ſannas into revilings and perſecutions, though 
be could; have commanded fire from heaven, 
or more than twelve legions, of angels, to vin- 
dicate his power, yet he patiently ſubmitted 
to their inſults and cruelty... 1 5 
The laſt inſtructions which he gave his KC 
ciples were a: leſſon of humility. He, their 
Lord and Maſter, waſhed Facts 3 telling 
them, that, from his example, they ſhould 
learn not to think the meaneſt office beneath 
them. And, laſt of all, when he quitted this 
world, he humbled himſelf to ay death. of 
the croſs, for us men, and our ſalvation. 
From his example, then, in whom. all the 
virtues, without any of the vices of human 
nature united, we may learn how proper hu- 
mility is in man, and how very requiſite it is 
to form a Chriſtian... They who are without 
it, have yet to learn what it is to be a diſciple 
of Jeſus, How ſkilled in theological diſqui- 
' fitions we be, how various our learning, mat- 
ters not; for if we have not learned to be of a 
humble mind, we have not yet learned Chriſt ; 
for all his doctrines, and his whole example, 
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Hence it becomes us not only to 

6ur behaviour, but! Girefully to watch and 
ber cir temper tc, humble thoughts of our. 
leres; for 4 civiF\ m we may Have 


times make us ſu Opie the — — 
techpers, and "My us — pg 
hem We defpife* nay, there id 4 
pende chat affuthes the zppearanice of ang; 
bf Ie men ate proud of att Humble àpperr. 
ace,” But it iv +, WS 4 
Bl opinion , (which Will indetd 
1 A proper influence on onr behaviour) that 


can forth our charakter to Chriſtian litttmility: 
and entitle o to che reward of the Poor in 
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Let us, then, fince we have: nothing to be 
— ei take the Apoſtle :s advice, and, 48 be- 


cginies comes Chriſtians, 4 chthed 
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* Eater n. is n cht 10 aid te 
Time. His leſſons are the leſſons of experi- 
ente, and ſooner or later never fail to convince 
and perſuade us to cvtivince us of the fally 
and loſs of not employing the preſent in pro- 
viding for our future intereſt; at to perſuades 
us to 1 5 wiſer hereafter. His perfuafions 
come indeed fometimes hte, and therefore 

Happy att they who in the early part of life 
have learned to value the preſent juſtly. In- 
ſtructors admoniſh us not to ſuffer the preſent 
hour to eſcape us, but to employ every mo- 
ment to our advantage: for that time flies 
ſwiftly, and, when once paſt, can never be 
recalled. We look forward, and, in the miſt 
of futurity, ſee many a long year to come; 
ns e the advice of the ſage. But let 
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us ook back; and we ſhall clearly diſcern the 
truth of the aſſertion, and the propriety of 


the counſel. Time flies ſwiftly. How large 
a portion of our life is already . paſt! The 
years we have lived have imperceptibly flown 


over our head, and are irrevocably gone. 
Every moment poſts rapidly by, and the pre- 
ſent is paſt before we can call it our own. 


And what have we been about? how have 
we been occupied? what have we done worthy 
the years we have lived? what monuments of 
goodneſs, « of virtue, and piety, have we erected 
to record our induſtry and wiſdom? Alas! 
we look back, and find that we have ſuffered 
_ that time which we thought advance fo flowly, 
and by whoſe aid we promiſed ourſelves the. 


4485 of ſuch wonderous things, to 6p, 2 


by unimproved. It is not man, then, who 
judgment we might ſuſpect; it is not the hoary 


bead, which we might think far removed from 


us; it is time itſelf, which by experience con- 
vinces us how precious every mament is. 
And though this conviction, which Time ne- 


ver fails to produce, be not always attended | 


with immediate. perſuaſion rightly to employ. 
the preſent, yet, when his period to us is al- 


moſt run out, he will certainly perſuade us to. 
apply the {mall remainder of life to ſerious 5 


E 
wy 


concerns. 
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Jene But, alas! ſuch late endeavours 
ſerve chiefly to condemn our former negli- 
gence, and to ſhew that we have left undone 
What we ought to have done. Convinced, 
therefore, by what is paſt, that time is ſwift 
and precious, let us now be perſuaded not to 
defer. applying to the beſt” purpoſe: we ean 
What remains of it to us. 7 the preſet 
ſeaſon ſeems to invite us to; for as thie old 
year is paſt, and a new one is come, ſo ought 
we to hi off the old man, and become a 
new creature in Chrift Jeſus. The voice of 
God, the voice of Time, the. voice of Con- 
ſcience, all unite, and call on us to do this. 
Let us not, then, poſtpone a work ſo necef- 
ſary in itſelf and ſo neceſſary to be done now. 
Renovation in Chriſt is the qualification for 
eternal happineſs; for unleſs.we be born -again 
of him, we ſhall not become inheritors with 
the ſons of God. It will not, ſheralpre, * 
wie e. the preſent time to conſider 
I. What is meant by being in Chriſt. 
II. What is meant by being a new crea- 

wh. 
N in Chriſt, l 
appear by conſidering what is ſignified by tlie 
expreſſion of Chriſt's being in us; for theſe 
two expreſſions are 3 and anſwer to 
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ade Angth Thus our Lord ſays, 

<* who. eateth my . fleſh, and Pe 
5 blood,,,dwelleth. in me, and Lan him.” 
Now how can Chriſt, dwell in ms, byt byi4z: 
Spirit; operating on gur ſpirits ) In which 
qmanner he wells in us, xk, a8 an internal 
5 gur un ing, that 
wem perceiye and understand 5 at is the 
0 — "Oy a ebene 
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's of this,. 
a = iration' of 800 
Job Axl. 3. J will give them to know me, 
# dhavbars the Lord—Settle it, — is your hearts 
<<, yot, to meditate what ball * N 1 


" N25 \ mouth and, wil 
4 pened he their e "that th they ＋ 
ede land the ſeriprires,”/ Luke xkiv. 5. 4. L ydia, 
th ——— Lord opened, that — — 
1 *% ings, which were ſpoken, of Fault“ Acts, avi. 14- 
| ow. we have received, not the ſpiritof the world, hut 
% the ſpirit which is of God, that we might .know.the 
s things that are freely given us of God. bien things 
« alſo we peak, not with the words which mans wiſdom 
: e ch the Holy Ghoſt teacheth· But (for) 
« the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
« of God Who hath known the mind of the I. ? but 
ee haveithe'mind:of Chriſt. 1 Cor. i. 12, 1 $265 16, 
It anytof you lack mie 04, het 
1 ee James i., 3. And we nom that 
** the Son of God js cg - 
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* . giveth, wiſdom. 
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fancdiße Surifying our hearts. by dhe in. 
fluencengf his Spirit, from qbe corrupt defires 

of the fleſt that vr may be enabled. ac bey 

bis holy, will;. thirq iy a8 3 comforter, eg: 
| couraging.(ys to a cheerful diſcharge of jour 
duty; even, under the ſeyereſt trials, hy ãnxi- 
gorating gur faith, and making powerfully 
preſent tp our aninds the proſpect of that eternal 

bappineſd which. he hath purchaſed. fou · 
It is in this manner that Chriſt dwellscin v 
for, without the aſſiſtane of his Spirits, gur 
underſtandings ate too darkened by the things 

of this world, to perceive the exacliency 

of. arent 'things.s our want o men 
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«1 Handing, that e may kao bi boris rue; i we 

ie are in him that is true, even his Son Jeſus Ch 

« This is the true God, and eternal life.” 1 John . 20. 

e wilt Prepare their! heart? FI. . 1. 

* Quicken us, ande will calbuppn thy name.” Pf, lace, 

8. „ And * of the Jord ſhall come 1 a thee, 
L andthou'ſhalt propheſy with them, and ſhalt. be turned 

e jgto another mag. 1 Sam, x. 6. Seeing ye have pu- 
. obeying the uch chrough1tho Spirity. 
4 unto-unfeignetb Jove of the hrethren. 1 Pet, 34-22» 


* the „and he ſhall g 
„ 


| a AT ani with) you for ever. Hie ee due pes, 
and fhallÞbe in you. John xi. 16. ein 
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ors, future expectations muſt 
5 )C my, or - vainly founded. It 1s 


woche Spirit of Chriſt that we owe our ſpiri- 


tual | Knowledge and ſtrength. Our minds, 


2338 t the internal illuminations ef his 'Spis 
rit; * for though the light ſiineth in dark- 


&. neſs; yet the darkneſs comprehvadeth itnot:' | 


nor can we do any without Chriſt, 
He enableth us both to will and to do! But to 
will and to do what f to dwell in him; which 
b What anſwers to his dwelling in us: and 


bis dwelling in us, and our dwelling in him, 


differ only in this reſpect; that, as we are in 
a ſtate of trial, and poſſeſſed of moral freedoni, 
we. may renounce Chriſt, though he will . 
bit deſert us. Though without Chriſt dwell 
ia us, we cannot dwell in him, yet we may 
do deſpite againſt the Spirit, we may quench 
the Spiri Kir; but unleſs. we do ſo, „he will not 
| — forlake us. "Though. wa.cannce, _ 
_ ourſelves, yet we may ruin ourſelves; yet it 
not his will that we ſhould, for he ſtriverh 
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with our ff WA 
clinations, that: all. max. repent, and live. 
And if we te with the Holy Spirit, 


— not 1 dwells 1 in us, but we in 


by ſenfual appetites, — 
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, counteracting our wicked i in⸗ 


him. 
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3 Now we dwell in Chriſt, when we 
take him for our exam ple and guide, when 
we walk as he walked, and, endeavouring to 
acquire that heavenly temper which ſhone 
forth-in him, and ſtriving to grow in grace, - 
we become actuated by that Spirit which was 
in him, and are animated with a lively hope 
of being made partakers of everlaſting life 
through him: when we attend to him as 
our great Prophet, affording us the unnerr- 
ing inſtructions of divine wiſdom, which are 
able to make us wiſe unto falvation : when 
we confide in him as. our High Prieſt, who 
hath made a. meritorious and ſufficient a- 
tonement for our ſins by the facrifice of him 
ſelf, and with grateful and pious hearts adore 
him for this wonderous. inſtance of his love: 
when we honour him as our King, acknow- 
ledging with all humility and reverence his 
rightful authority over us, and obeying his 
commands with readineſs and ſincerity, ſub- 
mitting to the moſt arduous duties, thoſe to 
which the carnal man is moſt averſe, unc 
a full perſuaſion that they are the i inj junctions 
of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs: when, we 
profeſs, belieye, and obey the goſſ pel then | 
we live in Chriſt. . But he who 1s thus, in 
Vor. 07 I. 1 555. [155-919 5 Chriſ | 
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Chain is u new creature. This brings the 


to confider 


2. What is meant by new creature, or 


in what ſenſe he who is in Chriſt, is faid to 
become a new creature, The expreſſion of 
becoming a new creature was common among 


the Jews in the apoſtle's days, and there- 


fore was at that time well underſtood. It 
was applied to expreſs both the effect of a 
religious education on their children, and the 
religious ſtate of proſelytes from Heatheniſm 


to Judaiſm. For the more eaſily apprehend- 


ing the ſenſe in which the Jews applied this 
expreſſion, we may obſerve, that from the 


age of three ears to five, they taught their 
children to read; from five to ten they exer- 


ciſed them in the ſtudy of the books of Moſes 


at ſchool; from ten to thirteen they in- 


ſtructed ther in their traditions ; when they 
had gone through this courſe, they were ſaid 


to be new creatures, for, having tequired that 


knowledge which was deemed neceflary to 
direct them both in their moral conduct and 
in religious duties, (but of which they were 


by nature ignorant) they were conſidered as 


bound to live accordingly, and to be account- 
Able for the conformity of their actions thereto. 


Steh then were called new creatures, from an 


expreſſion 
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_ exprefliots of Iſaiah, when ſpeaking of the 
church of Chriſt, but which the: Jews ap- 
plied to themſelves, This people have I 
« formed of created for myſelf, they ſhall 
« ſhew forth my praiſe,”* Profelytes alſo 
were faid to be new creatures by the Jews, 
ho thought that a Heathen, by renouncing 
his idols and profane euſtoms, and by adopt- 
ing the God and religion of the Iſraelites, 
was not only created atiew by a change of 
mind, but by an actual change of body 
e dot in this they were certainly miſ- 
The apoſtle, however, uſes this ex- 
— as far as is conſiſtent with truth, 
in both the ſenſes in Which it was received, 
to ſignify that they who are in Chriſt Jeſus - 
are more fully inſtructed than ever they were 
before in God's will, and are made acquainted 
witk niyfteries- hidden from the foundation 
- -6f the world. That both Jews and Gentiles, 
4 who are! es to Chriſtianity, as they are 
8 of a new and Pure religion, fo: they 
are 0 live comformably to i it, and renounce 
their former manner of life, to be renewed in 
che ſpirie of their cninds, and to keep their 
dodies in ſubjection, that they ſhould bo no 
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lon bee under the luſt and dominion of the 
fleſn, but be rendered fit temples: for the 
Holy Ghoſt. 2 Tilly being a new creature in 
_ Chriſt, reſpects a renovated ſtate of mind, 


and —— and ſuitable conduct of life. 
And ſo the apoſtle himſelf explains it in his 


epiſtle to the Romans: There is then no 
i condemnation to them who are in Chriſt 
2 ** Jeſus, | who walk not after the fleſh, but 

« after the Spirit.” In them, old things are 
bes done 3 ſin and condemnation; 40 all 
41 things are become new, righteouſaeis and 


e, They are papel dbvic dilpok. 


-» 
—. 
1 


tions and manners 45 this 
new hopes, new. deſires. They are changed 


from carnal to ſpiritual, having: put off the 


ld man; and put on the new. This renew- 
ing of their minds is likewiſe expreſſed in 
deripture, by the term of regenerati 
ing born again, nor is the term at all too 
to expreſs that great and lively change, 
which takes place: in the minds and affections 


of choſe ho live in Chriſt ; ſor whereas 
they once were dead in treſpaſſes and ſins, 
dead by the divine law, which condemned 
bee for their fins, (guilt) _ 0 
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the love of moral excellence, of holineſs, 
and God, from which they were eſtranged, 
by the pleaſure they took in unreaſonablæ and 
finful enjoyments, and therefore dead to the 
hope of the promiſes, and dea through æ fear- 
ful expectation of judgment to come; but 
now they are dead unto ſin, and alive unto 
bolineſs, they live unto God, they live in his 
fear, under a continual, and juſt apprehen- 
ton of his almighty preſence, wiſdom, power, 
and moral excellencies (perfections), in a con- 
ſtant obedience to his command, and ſincere 
deſire to conform to his will. Their delight 
is in the law of the Lord; and in his law 3 
exereiſe themſelves, day and night; they 
ſtriye to grow in grace, long earneſtly after 
the things that are not ſeen, are alive through - 
faith, are animated with a lively hope and 
full perſuaſion, that they ſhall receive the re- 
compenſe of reward in the eternal kingdom 
of Chriſt. Well therefore may ſuch a change, 
ſuch a birth of virtue, of holineſs and faith 
in the foul, be called regeneration; for a man 
thus changed, is become a new creature, he 
is quite another ſort of man to what he was, 
his old things are paſſed away; his inclina- 
tions, his — his pleaſures are changed. 
* 3 and vanities of this world, riches, 


honours, 
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honduts, fame, which once dazuled his eyes, 
and engroſſed his affactions, no loſe all 


| their luſtre, fade in his ſight, and ceaſe to 
- pleaſe. Thoſe turbulent which 
once robbed him af all true peace and hap- 
- pineſs, which hurried him on, from folly to 
- folly, and from vice $0 vice; now dubdugd, 
ceaſe t0/ tyrannize, and reaſon, and aeligion, 


virtue and God, prefide within him, Whet- 


ever were the faults of his natural temper, 
| they: ate [now Sorrected, for old things are 
done away in him. Who lives in Chtiſt. His 


— and ill nature te merey and charity. 
- Thus changed in heart and diſpoſition, he ſtu- 
dies his general improvement. / Thoſe pre- 


ious hours he uſed o conſume in idle diver- 


ſions, be now deyotes to ſerious und impor- 
tant putpoſes, to meditation and prayer. 
The trivial, vain: and wicked converſation, 
which once amuſed him, and excited his 
mirth, now diſguſts his chaſtened ears, and 
as he diſlikes it from others, ſo he ſuffers 


* no corrupt communication to proceed out 


te of his own mouth, hut on the contrary, that 
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it may miniſter grace unto the hearers.“ In 
this manner then old things have paſſed away, 


and all things have become new in him, who 


lyeth in Chriſt Jeſus, Hence we have a crite- 
rion, by which we may judge of ourſelves, he- 
ther we live in Chriſt or not; for let us not 
flatter ourſelves that we live in him, if no 
ſenſible change hath taken place in our hearts 

lives, Do not ſuppoſe, that becauſe you 
may not have been guilty of groſs and enor- 
mous vices, . your. natural diſpoſitions either 
are not ſo forcign to Chriſtianity, or have ever 
been - ſo controuled, that thoſe deviationg 
which you have made from the path of your 
duty, are to be confidered rather, as ſlight and 
- unavoidable infirmities, than indications of 3 
corrupt nature, which requires to be regene- 
rated. If your natural diſpoſitions lead you 
vot to groſs vices, neither have they led you 
to eminent virtues. But is this indifferent 
Kate, alike dead to good as to evil, living in 
Chriſt ? It is. lukewarmneſs, it is inſipidity, 


your goodneſs i is negative, it is the abſence of | 


virtue, as well as of vice, nay it is vice, it is 


Goth ; and ſo long as you remain „ what you | 


f * * Eph. iv, 29. 
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are by nature only, you cannot be ald to 
live in Chriſt. Though your life may 7 paſs 
very well in the eyes of the world, yet unleſs 
you take Chriſt for your example, and your 


ſoul imbibe thoſe active principles of good- 
neſs and holineſs, which atualed him, you 
do not live in him. Are you in a high Nas 
tion ? have you then exerciſed the virtues it 


requires, have you not only kept free from all 


pride and . vanity, and clothed yourſelf with 


bumility, but exerted all your power and i in- 


fluence, to protect the innocent, and promote 
the welfare of your fellow creatures? Are 


you rich? have you then frequently denied 


yourſelf . temporal indulgencies, that your 


bounty to, the poor might be more liberal and 


extenfive? Are you in moderate circum- 


anc ces? yet have you given accordin g to the 


utmoſt. of your ability? If not, you do not 
live in Chriſt, for he wrought miracles to feed 
the hungry, ta teach us fo uſe our utmoſt 


exertions to ſerve our needy brethren. Have 


you. been viſited with afiction „ and elt it as 
2 bitter evil, (for n no misfortune is an'evil, but 


in proportion as it is felt to be ſo) yet in the 


midſt of- your agonies, have you preſerved 


7 yourſelf free from complaint ? have your 


prayers, to avert impending calamities, been 


like 
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te your Maſter's, preferred IO. re- 
ſignation to the divine will; 1 ** Father, if it be 
«© poſſible” i. e. confiſtent Wir the wildbm 
of thy counſels, © let this cup paſs flöm 
„ me; yet not my will, but thine be done.” 
Ah! who can ſay they are by nature what the 
ou ght to be? We are ſent into this world to a 
qujire proper qualifications to fit us for the next 
Our taſks at the outſet may be different with 
5 reſpect to ourſelves,” one may” have violent 
paſſions to ſubdue, another; OC affections 
to excite; but the end i in view i is the ame” to 
all. All have the ſame perfection to attain: 
it is aſſigned to all to grow to the fulneſs of 
the meaſure of the ſtature in Chriſt. 
We ſhould'tonfider then, my brethren, for 
jt behoves us to conſider, whether we have 
deen born Again, whether we be in Chriſt, 
the ſons of God; for on this depends our 
ſalvation. We ſhould: look into our ſouls; 
and ſee whether we have been renewed, and 
upon what ground of confidence we can fy 
we are in Chriſt. The criterion, * as T ob- 
ſerved before, whereby! we muſt judge of our- 
ſelves in this reſpect, is from the vices we 
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1 « He that abideth in me, ** 1 in op Wenn 
W forth much fruit.“ John v. 15. 7D ; 
have 
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„ and the virtues we have ag» 
5 in endeavouring to imitate his holy 
hath. internal ang external evidence. For if 
we really liys in Chriſt in faith and obe- 
 dience, then we, have received from him a 
urit of Gu 36 and behold in God 
San of a father, and obey him not with 
the ſe: e of to by 
with, the libers] and cheerful obedience. 


hi * knew n no 
. : good. of foes as well | 
28 friends. His ſpirit of zeal, which deſpiſed 


the favour and —_— of men, to promote 
the honour and glory of God ;—his Sp 1 
prayer, which ſo conſtantly led him to 
retired place. whe he might hold free — 
uninterrupted communion with: his heavenly 
Father ;—his Spirit of holineſs, which kept 
bim harmleſs. and undefiled, and free from 
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fingers. Now, are we ſenſible that we are 

thus. the children. of God! Is gur adoption 

ſealed in our hearts ? Do we delight in con- py 
C 


_ verkng 5 Gad? 1s IN ara, our 
. A fe =: 


u . u)] 
gal fincere, gur prayers devout, gur holineſs 
real Fheſe are queſtions to which gut eon: 
ſeience and our life muſt anſiyer ip the affirms 


ative, before we can ſaꝝ wears in  Qbriſt, 
When we look back on the laſt year, does it 


ſhew us that we have grown up in Chriſt, 
and increaſed in wiſdom and ſtature? If it - 
does, till let us go on to live and grow in 
him. If it does not, let us remember how 
ſhort a time we have to remain here, and be- 
gin the new year with reſolutions of amend- 
ment. Let us exert ourſelves in this moſt 
important of all things, and pray to God for 
the affiſtance of his Spirit, that we may 
finiſh our work before we finiſh our courſe. 
O were we but truly and thoroughly to live 
in Chriſt, to have our minds dilated with 
benevolence to man, and replete with love 


to God, our defires holy, our faith vigorous, 


every principle of virtue and-piety flouriſhing 
within us ;—then, when the haſtening hour 
of our diflolution is come, and the inevitable 
hand of death hath ſeized us, with what 

calmneſs and confidence ſhould we reſign our 
fouls to God as unto a faithful Creator, aſ- 
- ſured that having through his grace lived in 
Chriſt here, we ſhould alſo live with him in 
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Thc E inſtructions of ex perience are 26 


too late to be ſerviceable, when the evils are 
come which ſhould have been avoided ; and 
in forming the moral character ex perience is 
frequently fatal: for to learn by experience 
the effects of a vicious courſe, is to be fixed 
in that courſe by the power of habit, whoſe 
chains are ſeldom broken. The experience 


of others ſhould indeed ſerve as a beacon to 


warn us of the rocks we ought to ſhun, and 
ſhew us the port to which we ſhould fail. 

But the young and unexperienced ſeldom con- 
ſider the fate of others, when allured by the 
ſyren voice of pleaſure. They want a mo- 
nitor continually to adviſe them of the dan- 
gers to which they are ee and direct 


; them in the ſafe B WAYS, 
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There is no virtue which young folks are 
more apt to negle&@ than ſobrioty. Their 
paſſions are ſtrong, their experience little. 
They catch at every appearance of pleaſure 
with avidity ; are ſanguine in their hopes, 
and prompt in their determinations. To 
them therefore with great reaſon the a- 
poſtle particularly recommends fobriety, 
which conſiſts not in a dull lifeleſs ſtu pidity, 
but is as ſuitable to the vivacity of youth as 
to the ſedateneſs of age. 88 It checks the ſallies 
of intemperance, but allows innocent cheer- 
fulneſs. And as it is bebeffary fot our wel- 
fare in every period of fe, it ought to be 
obſerved with ant wets ; attention in the wy 


my | ence, for Shoth 1 r & this af: 
cou Ile, to ſhew, 1 6 The Albans ges of early 
Sobriety ; and 2. What it requires. 

I. With whatever advantages we come info 
the world, Sobriety is offer neceſſary to ſe- 
cure iam, always is, to enjoy them. The 
diiſtinction which high birth! ers: ſerves 
on ly. to render more conſpicuous the infamy 
"of an immoral and worthleſs character. 


There 


70 Tou MEN. 111 


adorns every ſtation, and without wk : ib 
moſt elevated ſituation is expoſed to con- 
tempt. Some who enter on the world with 
the faireſt proſpects which birth, fortune, and 
great connections can beſtow, loſe, by their 


_ diflvlute and abandoned manners, all the ad- 


vantages of their rank, diflipate their eſtate, 


forfeit the aſſiſtance and protection of their 
friends, and are reduced to the preateſt dif- 


treſs ; whilft others, born in a much humbler 
here, by their ſobriety and prudence often 


advance themſelves in life, and acquire repu- 
tation, wealth, and eſteem. The welfare of 


x man depends then much upon himſelf. 
His reputation muſt be of his own acquiring. 


He may be born to a title, but he cannot be 


born to a good name. He may inherit an 
_ effate, but his merit muſt procure him eſ- 
term. And in the opinion which the world 


will form of him, much will depend on his 


' firſt ſetting out. If they ſee him diſregard 
the duties of his flation, debauched and pro- 


fligate, they will not ſpare to cenfure, nor 


ſoon alter their opinion of him. Reforma- 
tion muſt be long continued, before they can 
hope it may be laſting; and therefore the 
| Eontidence and eſteem of mankind, with the 


advantages a 
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advantages they, beſtow, will, be long loſt to 
him, perhaps never e regained. f 


But this is not the worſt. When a young 


man either has not adopted, or does not ad- 
here to a regular and p rudent plan of life, 


not only thoſe 1 ee which ſhould | 


recommend and adyance him are negl 
but thoſe vicious habits are contracted which 


debaſe and enervate the foul, and ſeldom 
leave her ſtrength enough to overcome them. 


Of this you ſee many inſtances. I ſhall men- 
tion one, extravagance, which is a reigning 
vice, and is generally found to increaſe, in 
proportion as the means of ſupplying it be · 
come leſs, and are neglected. Indulgence in 
gaieties and pleaſures grows upon men, who, 


inſtead of diminiſhing in time thoſe expences 


which they cannot long continue without in- 


evitable ruin, plunge more deeply into them, 


and haſten their fall. You. ſee this in men 


of every rank and ſtation. It is therefore re- 
quiſite to guard againſt i it early and carefully i 


for when it is once given way to, vanity, 
pride, and thoughtleſaneſs, all combine to 
confirm it, till it terminate in PE. con- 
tempt, and wretchedneſs. 

1 Some indeed, who have large fortunes, may | 
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of that ſtrict ſobriety which is required in 
other men; and that, as they can afford it, 
ſo they may indulge (eſpecially in the early 
part of life) their humours, appetites, and 
_ paſſions. But this is a miſtaken notion, 
whether ſuch conduct be conſidered with re- 


gard to a future life, or as it affects them as 


rational and ſocial creatures in this. For 


the world of ſpirits nothing can prepare them 


but ſpiritual i improvement. Nothing can re- 
commend them to God but obedience to his 
laws. And in this life muſt not the con- 


ſciouſneſs of living as our calm judgment ap- 


proves, yield a ſolid and laſting ſatisfaction ? 
The mind requires its enjoyments as well as 
the body. And 
of undiſeiplined youth, theſe may be over- 
looked, yet in maturer age the want of them 
will be felt. Thoſe intellectual improve- 
ments which virtue affords leiſure for, and 
inſpires the deſire of making, agreeably oc- 
cupy our vacant hours; and thoſe moral im- 


provements in which it conſiſts render re- 


flection pleaſant. Conſidered as ſocial” crea- 
tures, virtue is requiſite to our happineſs, 
ſince without it we-canhot acquire the good 
will of ſociety in general, nor the reſpect and 


love of thoſe with whom we / live,” It is ne- 


Vor. 1 | I 


though in the giddy ſeaſon 
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cCeeſſary to all that is 
chaſtens the judgment, it enlivens the ge- 


nius, warms the patriot, animates the fol. 


dier, inſpires the orator, dignifies the moſt 


ſplendid characters, adds luſtre to the bright- 


eſt accompliſhments. It wins the affections 
of all, and cements the moſt pleaſing, uſe- 


ful; and laſting friendſhips. Wealth, there- . 


fore, can never ſupply its place, nor can any 


thing elſe ; for who, though rich, will bo 
admired and loved, if he be not wiſe and 


good? Who, though endowed by nature with 


the brighteſt parts, will be praiſed and ho- 


noured, if he corrode them with the ruſt of 
vice? And if virtue be neceflary for the wel- 
fare of thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a fortune, 
it certainly. muſt be neceſſary to their wel- 
fare who have their way to make in the world. 
A little obſervation will convince you of 
this. Look abroad, and ſee who are they 


whom you moſt prefer and eſteem. Are they 


not thoſe men whoſe moral characters you 
approve? Do you not eſteem a ſober, in- 
duſtrious, honeſt, humane, and kind man, 


more than an intemperate, indolent, riotous, 
and unfeeling perſon ? And would you not, 


5 other things being equal, ſerve the former ra- 
ee eee, But now, "for the very 
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great and amiable: it 
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ſume reaſon that you would do this to a man 

of merit, will others do it to you, if you ſhew 
yourſelf deſerving their favour. But if, on 


your own reaſon cannot but diſapprove, and 
all men condemn, you muſt not expect to 
make friends, and thrive in the world; If 
your behaviour is pert, ridiculous, and con- 
_ temptible, can you expect to be eſteemed ? 
if inſolent, to be loved? if injurious, to be 
ſerved ? If you are extravagant, who will en- 
truſt you with their property? if devoted to 
pleaſure and faſhionable amuſements, who 
will commit to your care the management 
of their buſineſs ? if negligent, ſlothful, and 
careleſs, who can recommend you * ad- 
dicted to drunkenneſs, who will not-loath 
In ſhort, whatever your future views in 
life be, a diligent application to your profeſ- 
ſion muſt qualiſj you to ſucceed in it, and 
early ſobriety and virtue muſt recommend you 


the contrary, you give into thoſe faults which 


ahmen and to 5 


the providence of God. | 
II. Having ſhewn the great advantages of | 

early ſobriety, or virtue in general, I ſhall 
proceed to recommiend and n _ pooh 
| ales branches of it. 
| | [ 4 I 1. Fiap. 
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1. Piety. There can be no character com- 


plete without this. Though you poſſeſs the 
greateſt natural abilities, and cultivate them 


with the moſt ſedulous care: though you 
enjoy every advantage of fortune, birth, and 


education: though you lahour to acquire the 


good- will · of mankind; yet in each of theſe. 
reſpects the want of piety would operate to 

your prejudice. Piety ennobles and exalts 
— ſfoul;" enlarges. her ideas, and gives her a 
more grand and ſublime view of things. Pi- 


ety corrects the heart, enables it to bear the 


viciflitudes of life with equanimity, neither 
clated with: proſperity,” nor depreſſed by ad- 


_ verſity. It is becoming in all men, excites: 


approbation, procures reſpect and confidence 


from every one. But the want of piety is a 


certain mark either of unpardonable thought 
leſsneſs, or of 0 baren 'of heart ſill 7 10 
criminal.” 4 09 

Lock around on the unthb/fs ; behold i its 
auguſt appearance. The ſun, whoſe immenſe 
globe of fire rules the day the moon, who 
reflects a milder light to rule the night; 
and the ſtars, diſtant ſuns to diſtant worlds, 
yet ſerving as ſigns to us ;—all declare the 


glory of God, hoſe wiſdom contrived, whoſe 
5 —_—_ _—_— and — them. Not to 


EY ' reverence | 
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reverence ſuch a Being argues Rapid inſen- 


. : 
But conſider bet you vun . re- 


— and the obligations of gratitude by 


which you are bound to reverence and adore 


your Maker. Exiſtence and every bleſſing 
you enjoy are the gift of God, and all your 
hopes depend on his favour. Vou cannot 
exiſt one moment but by his ſupport : you 
cannot bring to paſs one event but by his 
permiſſion. The- ſucceſs of all undertakings 
depend on a ſecret ſpring that no human ſa- 
gacity can diſcover, and whoſe operations no 
human power can prevent. The moſt dili- 
gent attention, the moſt laborious induſtry, 
cannot inſure ſucceſs; and the beſt concerted 
ſchemes are often fruſtrated by u 

and trivial incidents; —whilſt, on the other 
hand, the moſt improbable, and apparently 
almoſt im poſſible events are ſuddenly brought 
to paſs. It is not, therefore, on human pru- 


dence and human power alone that you can 


ever depend. The one is blind, the other 


weak. But after having conſulted the moſt 


prudential means for. the beſt purpoſes, you 


muſt look up to Him for ſucceſs, whoſe power 


.ruleth over all, and whoſe providence direct - 
eth the iſſues of thin 85. Your welfare, there- 


8 * : 
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fab life, as well as in the next, requires 
that you make the Almighty your. friend. 
But in order to do this you muſt treat him as 
what he is, your God. You muſt adore him 
devoutly, you muſt love him fncerely, you 
| muſt obey him faithfully ; worſhipping him 
in ſpirit and-in'trath. To enable you ta do 
this the better, be careful to uſe.the appointed 


means of grace, private prayer and public 
worſhip. Suffer not the pleaſures of the 


world to engroach on the dutics of religion, 
but morning and evening let your prayers and 
thankſgivings aſcend up as a facrifice to the 
throne of grace, and remember to keep 
ſabbath day holy, as a day of devotion. If 
you ſincerely uſe the means of grace, and do 
not make religion an occaſional, but conſtant 
duty, they will be bleſſed to you. The con- 


ſciouſneſs of diſcharging your duty to God 


will give you confidence towards him, your 


devotion will then glow with fervour, the 


ſentiments of piety will flouriſn in you, and 
have a happy influence on the reſt of your 


- life, and you will find that . ber ways aro. 


ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are 
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And here let me obſerve to you, and cau- 
tion you againſt a danger to which your in- 
—— is expoſed. It will ſometimes 
happen that you will be in, company with 
thoſe who treat religion with levity, and ridi- 
eule every thing ſacred; never join in their 
ſtupid mirth, which would be both diſgrace- 
ful and hurtful ; d/graceful, becauſe their 
profane witticiſms are but the efferveſcence of 
cConceited ignorance; hurtful, becauſe to laugh 

at any thing ſacred diminiſhes that reverence 
for the Deity, without which there can he no 
piety, To prevent ſuch bad examples from 
having any ill effect on you, in your evening 
devotions pray to God for the converſion of 
ſuch perſons: for the fin you pray another 
man _ repent of, you will beteer ae 


. Let ms obſerve to-you; Fn inthe 


- 3 and infidelity, you will meet 
with a diverſity of religious opinions. You 
will find the doctrines of Chriſtianity framed 

according to the different fancies of men ;— - 

— away by ſome, and wholly denied 

by others. To guard againſt inſtability in 

poker one een ad cial on the 
firm baſis of rational conviction, read and 

| Rudy the ſcriptures, and determine, but not 
. ef _ haſtily, 


Co 
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| haſtily, for yourſelf. And being once con- 
vinced that the great doctrines of the goſpel, 
as underſtood by our church, are true, abide in 
that faith; nor be aſhamed to confeſs that you 
believe in Chriſt as the Son of God and the 


Redeemer of the world. For a man to re- | 
nounce the religion of his fathers, in which he 


has been educated, without being fully con- 


vinced it is erroneous, argues a faithleſs and 
worthleſs heart. In a young man it ſhews a 


moſt conceited, indecent, diſguſting forward- 
_ neſs. Such it would be needleſs to addreſs : 


but thoſe who retain the religion of their fa- 
thers, and hold the faith in Chriſt, it may be 


proper to exhort not to be diſcountenanced, 


through falſe ſhame, from profefling it, but to 
remember always the awful words of our Sa- 
viour, Whoſoever is aſhamed of me and 


« of my words in this adulterous generation, 


* of him ſhall the Son of Man be aſhamed 


«© when he cometh TT er re 
*« with the holy angels. 

2. Let it be your care always to gonkave 
a ſtrict regard to truth. In all your con- 
cerns, whether ſpiritual or temporal, this is 
of much importance; for to ſuffer your mind 


d so be biaſſed by prejudice in thoſe enquiries 
which have a practical influence, will lead 


you 
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you into fatal errors. And in your conduct 
in the world, your true intereſt can never re- 
| quire the ſacrifice of truth; for any temporal 
advantage is but a poor compenſation. for the 
moral turpitude contracted by falſchood, and 


the infamy that is ſure to follow the detection 


of it. 

If reſentment . you to miſcepreſens 
the actions of an adverſary, to bring an odium 
on him, you are unjuſt, and would complain 
if you were ſo treated yourſelf. —If favour 
lead you to diſguiſe and deny the guilt of 


another, in order to ſcreen him, you are par- 


tial: and when this is diſcovered in either 


caſe, your teſtimony in future will find no 


credit. On his word who can with ſafety 


rely, that has once deceived him ? Accuſtom 


not yourſelf to diſguiſe your own ſentiments. 
I do not ſay you ſhould always diſcloſe them: 
that is unneceſſary, and would be often hurtful. 


But there is a meanneſs and baſeneſs in diſſi- 


mulation which always renders the character 


contemptible. An open, ſincere, and inge 155 


nuous diſpoſition is what all admire and va- 
lue in others, and therefore it will procure 
you eſteem and favour. _ 

To a love of truth add a decent and reſpe&t- 
| ful behaviour e your ſuperiors in age, 
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rank; and "TY "Youu men, in the fan- 
. cied plenitude of their knowledge and impor- 


tance, are too apt to deſpiſe the judgment, 
and with petulant haſte to reject the reſtraint 
of their ſuperiors. —But recollect, if you your- 
| ſelves are wiſer now than when you were 


children, thoſe who are ſtill older may alſo 


be wiſer than you. If you claim the ſubmiſ- 


ſion of your inferiors, thoſe who are above 


you have an equal title to your ſubmiſſion. 
Servility is indeed odious and diſgraceful. 

But there is a modeſt, reſpectful behaviour, 
which being equally removed from the pert- 

neſs of conceit and the meannefs of a ſervile 
ſpirit, is highly becoming and commendable 
in young men, and will often incline the 
learned to inſtruct, and the powerful to pa- 


tronize them. Remember particularly not to 
be deficient in rendering that honour to your 
father and mother which you owe them; an 


honour which no age, no condition can ex- 


empt you from diſcharging ; but to which, 


by the obligations of gratitude, by the laws of 
God and man, they have an eternal right. 

To reſpect to your ſuperiors and thoſe who 
are over you, add attention to their inſtrue- 


tions, and a deſire to improve and promote 


yourſelf ; for as would profit by the 


knowledge T 


iy of yous for Oh ty r fa, wp, th Ot. 
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knowledge of others, you muſt attend to their 


advice and obſervations, without which you 
can receive no benefit from them, nor will 
they be —— to continue their in- 
ſtructions. 

Cultivate a kind and a 5 


chink it unmanly to melt at the ſight of mi- 
ſery. An unfeeling temper is entitled to no 


favour. In a young perſon, whoſe age is moſt 
ſuſceptible of tender and ſympathetic emo- 


tions, we naturally expect to find a lively ſen- 


ſibility of another's woe; and turn with diſ- 
guſt from him at the appearance of indiffer- 


lieve, as far as you can, the condition of thoſe 
who excite your pity, that you may not in- 
ſenſibly contract a hardneſs of heart. 

Give to ſocial affections a full and: virtuous 


| indulgence, for neither your intereſt in this life 


nor in the next, requires you to render your- 
ſelves unamiable. Aſperity of manners and 
unſocial moroſity are not more foreign from 
urbanity than from religion, which commands 
| however, the leaſt compliance either to the 


bad example or to the urgent importunities ß 
your companions, in what is imprudent and 


Wrong, 


ence, as a certain ſign of a ſelfiſh and worthleſs 
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| wrong, but reſolve to break off all connection 


with them as ſoon as you en them de- 
celine from ſobriety. 
Let your amuſements be i 1 PF ra- 


ic ſuch as will improve the mind than 
merely beguile the time; but let your indul- 
gence in them be moderate. Uſe them as re- 


laxations only, and beſtow not on them the 
importance of buſineſs, nor leave on their ac- 
count till to-morrow what gn to be done 


5 to-day. : 


Thus you will 3 ee of pectable, 
d your life pleaſant. Vou will make 
friends: on earth and in heaven. Your moral 
character will recommend you in the world, 


and your piety will ſecure the protection of 


Providence. As you advance in years you 
will look back with ſatisfaction and forward 


with hope. A conſcious plaudit will cloſe 
each day; and your faith, built on the rock 


of obedience, will conſtantly preſerve to you 


| the moſt cheerſul-expeAations: of u bleſſed 


| eternity. . 

May you, then, * PO wildem toadope Fu 
the reſolution to purſue that courſe of conduct 
which reaſon and religion, your tem wn and 
| m intereſt, ene crate 
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\ GUILT, THE CAUSE OF FEAR; 
4 TEE! "Prov. i. 1. $ 
THE WICKED FLEE WHEN No MAN PURSUETR; : BUT. 

l THE RIGHTEOUS ARE BOLD AS A 22408; EY 


FaaR is 9 3 1 af. 
guilt, and therefore is ſubverſive of all true 
happineſs. The wicked live under the dread 
of the fatal effects which their wickedneſs 
may bring on them, and are terrified with 
apprehenſions of puniſhment. A life of riot 
and exceſs may indeed for awhile abſorb their 
thoughts ; the gay appearance of ſurrounding 
pleaſures may raiſe in them hopes of baniſh- 
ing anxiety, and of living in ſecurity, eaſe, 
and delight. Yet each day, each night de- 
ceives their expectations. Self- accuſed, ſelf- 
condemned, they often fear where there is no 
real cauſe. Dangers imaginary as well as 
real crowd in upon them. Strangers to. the 
confidence of innocence, their timid hearts 


2 are alarmed with the 8 of To 
1 


WW 1 1 
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| ideal evils which a guilty conſcience is ſo fer- 


tile in producing. They poſſeſs not reſolu- 
| tion impartially to ſurvey their paſt life, to 
confider-its true nature, and trace the cauſes 
why they have enjoyed ſo little felicity, yet 
vainly hope 
favourable to them. Deluſive hope! for as the 
fame cauſes 
folly and vice always produce vexation and 


On the contrary, the ri es 3 calm 
and ſedate from a 00 of his inno—-— 


cence, is confident ; ſuſpects no- danger ; fears 


no" Inquiſition ; apprehends no vengeance. 
He looks back on the paſt with ſatisfaction, 


and forward to the future with hope. Ac- 


quitted at the tribunal of his own conſcience, 

he is not diſmayed when misfortunes befal 

him ; for he confiders them not as a puniſh 

ment for rebellian, but as à trial of his 

fidelity. 8 | FP. 

The wicked flee when no man purſueth.” 
There is nothing which renders a man more 


ſabje& to terror than guilt. He that injures : 


another, whether ſecretly or openly, is con- 


ſtantly alarmed with the apprehenfion that 


_ Juſtice will overtake him. Has he 
75 injured his neighbour? he is 


vately 
leſt by 
ſomo 


that the future will prove more 


2 2 


produce the ſame effects, ſo will 
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ſome means or other his villainy ſhould: be 
detected, and he ſhould be expoſed to public 
ſhame. He is jealous of all around him, 
conſiders every one as an inquiſitor, who is 
watching him with a ſuſpicious eye, and de- 
ſirous of diſcovering his latent crimes. The 
moſt innocent expreſſions he imagines to be 
arrows darted at him; for his own conſei- 
_ ence arms them with a ſting that ſenſibly 
him; and he cannot but think that the 

blow he receives and knows he deſerves; was 
directly : levelled at him. However far his 
crime may be removed beyond human diſco- 
very, yet he can never wholly lay aſide his 
fears. They often ſo ſuddenly invade him, 
that he is alarmed where no danger is: for ſuch 
is the nature of guilty fear, that it is not in the 
power of man entirely to overcome it. As 
no paſſion is more ſudden than fear, eſpecially 
when quickened by guilt, its attack upon the 
mind is ſo violent as to ſilence for awhile the 
ſuccours of reaſon. Hence it is that men be- 
tray themſel ves; the firſt indication of their 
guilt ariſing from their anxiety to appear in- 
nocent.—Nay, ſo powerfully doth. this fear 
operate, that ſuppoſing themſelves already 
detected, men often confeſs their crimes, 
which had elſe for ever remained unknown. 
2 0 But 
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But ſuppoſe the crimes of the wicked to be 


never diſcovered, yet what felicity can he find 
whilſt he is diſtracted with continual alarms ? 
How can he enjoy the pleaſures of domeſtic 


life, thoſe endearing connections which give a 


true reliſh to proſperity, and ſweeten the cup 
of advetfity : how can he enjoy theſe whilſt 
his mind is continually agitated with fears, 


and his conſcience: ſtung with a ſenſe of 


guilt? A ſettled melancholy takes poſſeſſion 
of him, which a life — and exceſs is not 


capable of extinguiſhing, and which the out- 


ward appearance of mirth cannot always dif- 


guiſe: in the midſt of laughter the heart is 
often ſorrowful; and the afſumed appeara rance 


of happineſs is a vain. eltort: to a the 


gone that preys within. 
How different is it kt the —_—_ ; 


5 5 es bandes ur -e is under no 


conſtraint to hide the actions of his life; hav- 
ing never injured another, he can apprehend 


no diſcovery, and dread no revenge. In pub- 
lic he appears with confidence, ſpeaks and 


acts with freedom; and when retired from 


buſineſs, can taſte the enjoyments of domeſ- 


tie life, not empoiſoned by fear, not embit- 
tered by remorſe. Should he be accuſed of 


| np crime, he ſhuns not an examination, but 
defends 
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defends himſelf boldly ;/ can, with confidence, 
venture to lay open the whole ſcene of his 
life; and even whilſt his trial is depending, 
can find in his own boſom a calm retreat 
from the hurry of ſuch a buſineſs, which does 
not unfit him for the enjoyments of retirement. 
No height of ſtation, no extent of power, 
can procure this internal tranquility to a bad 
man. Suppoſe him to be loſt to all ſenſe of 
ſhame, and that the injuries he commits are 
open and publickly known. He does not, it 
is true, dread a diſcovery of his crimes; and 
being removed beyond the reach of the laws, 
he fears not public juſtice. But what aſſur- 
ance has he that private revenge ſhall not 
reach him? It is in the power of almoſt an 
man to. take ſevere vengeance on another; 
and, when rendered deſperate by oppreſſion, 
men often inflict the moſt dreadful vengeance, 
even at the peril of loſing their own lives. 
To this evil the mighty oppreſſor is continu- 
ally expoſed: and he knows it, he feels it, 
it embitters his life. In every commotion he 
fears for his life: at every falſe alarm he 
trembles on his throne. Senſible that h& has 

forfeited the eſteem and affections of man- 
kind, he finds himſelf deprived of the ſupport 
of firm friends; becauſe he know that ho- 
j “ . neſt” 
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neſt men are his enemies; and in rogues he can 
hours, thoſe times when he thinks himſelf 
leſs ex poſed to theſe dangers, he is perſecuted 
by tlie ſevere reflectiois and bitter remon- 


ſtrances of his on conſcience. What feli- 
cĩty can that man enjoy, who, on the one 


hand, is expoſed to a thouſand fears, either 
real or imaginary; and on the other, tor- 
mented by his own. conſcience? From one or 
other of theſe, he can never retire. Were he 
to ſeclude himſelf from all ſociety with man- 
kind; were he to hide himfelf in a wilder- 
neſs, yet in that baniſhed- ſtate, conſcience, 
that active principle -which the Supreme Be- 
ing hath conſtituted his vicegerent on earth, 
would accompany him, would accuſe, cone 
demn, and puniſh him. There is, no 
* peace, ſaith my God, to the wicked“. 
Ho perſpicuous is the wiſdom of Provi- 
dence, in thus rendering vice deſtructive of 
that happineſs which the wicked . to 
themſelves i in their iniquity. . _ 
Were the remonſtrances of conſcietice: the 


b evil to which the wicked are expoſed, they 


might, by a life of continued diſſipation and 
| debauchery, in a great meaſure ſuppreſs. its 
. 3 but 3 of fear, by ope- 

f a 


C 
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rating violently and ſuddenly, ſtops them in 
their mad career; and blaſts their pleaſures. 
But were they only expoſed to thoſe fears 
which real dangers excite, their felicity would 
in this reſpect receĩve no greater check than 
. hat to which tlie virtuous are expoſed. But 
by the entailment of imaginary fears on vice, 
the wicked are kept in perpetual alarm; their 
„ already begins. Either fear or 
ce inceflantly harraſſes them. This 
is uniformly the caſe where men. have been 
guilty of great crimes; and every ſmaller of- 
fence is attended with a proportional degree 
of dread and remorſe. There is this grand 
difference with regard to this life between 
the wicked and the righteous: the wicked 
_ perhaps, by their evil practices, obtain 
a larget ſhare of worldly good, but they can- 
not enjoy it ſo fully, their minds being too 
much oppreſſed to derive ſatisfaction from it; 
whereas the righteous, by a full enjoyment 
of what they poſſeſs, more than compenſate 
for the want of abundance. © Undiſmayed by 
fear, they live in confident ſecurity - uncon- 
demned by conſcience, they paſs their days in 
tranquility and eaſe loving and beloved, eſ- 
teeming and eſteemed, they are happy in reci- 
n mec and good will. Cheerful | 
- T K 2 | in 
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rience all that real felicity, which on this fide 
the grave, virtue and religion can , | 


and-of which man is ſuſceptible. 
II. The fear of the wicked does Atlan 


e een; which he has committed . 


againſt man, — be bath 
| — againſt God. 


The wicked man, though he may nothave 


injured his neighbour, yet ſtill 


I own peace. All men are ſenfible that — 


is a Supreme Being, on whoſe favour all we 

enjoy, and our very exiſtence depend. But 
how can that man, who hath quitted the 
paths of virtue, expect to enjoy the favour of 


2 Governor of moral rectitude? He feels him 


ſelf continually expoſed to a thouſand caſual- 
ties, which may, in a moment, blaſt his 

worldly-proſperity, or perhaps call him' off 
the ſtage of life. The Providence of God'he 
cannot expect to protect him; in every im- 
minent danger he dreads the event in a de- 
gree not proportioned to the ſimple evil that 


: Mine ts; but to the loſs of God's fa- 


vour. Every thing that awakens his refleo- 
tion, de beviacies: the buſy tormentor of his 


peace. How can the wilful finner forbear 


«© trembling, when us 3 that eye 


2 which 
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„ which: is all- ſering, and that power which 
« js irrefiſtible?” How can his mind know 
any peace, when his conſcience repreſents: 
the Governor of the univerſe not as a God 
whoſe arms are extended to embrace him with: 
affection, but whoſe hand is lifted up to pu- 
nifh ? Remorſe and fear, diſtreſs and anguiſh, 
muſt at once ſeize and overwhelm him. 
Something of this all wicked men muſt ex- 
perience, whenever reflection ſurpriſes them, 
and therefore they endeavour: to baniſh reflec- 
tion by diſſipation and riot. But ſooner or 
later it ſhall ſeize them with all its power. 

The drunkard, the ſwearer, the ſabbath 
breaker, each ſhall, one day, have his ſins 
painted to him in their ſtrongeſt colours; 
they ſhall haunt him ſo continually, that no- 
thing. ſhall be able to expel them from his 
thoughts, and his guilty conſcience ſhall at 
once deſcribe to him his ingratitude and baſe- 
neſs, and fill him with fear and diſmay. This 
fear will become ſtill more grievous and tor- 
menting to them, by a terrible apprehenſion 
of judgment in the next world. No man can 
bring himſelf to believe firmly, that the foul 
will become extinct when the body dies. The 
belief of the ſoul's immortality is in a man- 


W and can never be totally laid 


7 
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aſide,. It is acknowledged both by the bar- 


barian and the philoſopher. The notion of 


future retribution is annexed to that of fu- 


ture exiſtence: for as, for wiſe reaſons, all 
that diſtinction is not made in this world be- 
teen the proſperity: of the good and bad, 

which may, ſome time or other, be expected 


from the adminiſtration of a righteous gover- 


nor; it follows, that this diſtinction will 
made in the next world. This is a truth 
by revelation. As certainly as God is juſt, 
the wicked will be puniſned. However de- 


a future judgment; and however they may 
endeavour to perſuade themſelves that there 
will be none, yet their very efforts to ſuppreſs 
the belief of a future Judgment, plainly 
evince that the apprehenſion of it is grounded 
in reaſon and juſtice. Conſcious, therefore, 

that they deſerve the anger of God, what 


quiet and repoſe: can their guilty ſouls know 


when they think on the terrors of the 
laſt day? But how will their amazement, 
their dread and horror, be increaſed, when 
they languiſh on the bed of ſickneſs: when 
the falſe ſplendour of the world ceaſes to 
; a when N loſt all reliſh 
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for their wonted objects; when nothing can 
divert their attention, and conſcience has full 
liberty to operate! From the bitter remorſe 
which they: fel for the paſt, what expectation 
can they have of the future, but that f 4 
fiery - looking for of judgment to come? 
Their ſouls are ready to launch into eternity; 
and the juſtice of the Almighty preſents no- 
thing to their view but vengeance” and de- 
ſtruction. . Can they now receive comfort 
from the countenance of their compa- 
* nions ? Do they now think it wit and gal- 
& lantry to ſcoff at religion, and trample” on 
« virtue? Or do they not rather wiſh that 
they had never known thoſe finful >pleaſures; 
that ſo they might have been free from the 
terrrors which now diſtract them, and the in- 
finite torments which On eren * Took 
commence? ' : | 
To theſe Gare 424 evils; are the aa ex- 
poſed; whereas the righteous, on the con- 
trary, derive: the moſt: rational and pleaſing 
ſatisfaction from the conſideration of their 
paſt life, which having been agreeable to 
reaſon and religion, yields them the moſt 
confident hope that they ſhall be n 
e e Date n 1 


2 
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The natural turpitude of vice is not more 


evident than the genuine beauty of virtue. 
As guilt is a ſtain which is not only diſagree- 
able to the moral eye of the mind, but like- 
wiſe creates the greateſt dread and diſquietude; 
ſo, on the other hand, innocence and virtue 


adorn the ſoul, and render her fearleſs and 
cheerſul. From conſcious virtue ſelf appro- 


bation flows: and what the mind, when not 
led aſtray by paſſion, approves, muſt bea fund 


of laſting: happineſs 3. becauſe it is founded in 
truth, which is immutable. Hence we rea- 
dily ſeal our conduct with the approbation of 
the God of truth, when we, ourſelves, have 
firſt paſſed a diſpaſſionate ſentence in favour 


of it. Peaceful and ſerene muſt the life of 
that man be, whoſe general conduct affords 


no ſubject for remorſe. _ And when he re- 


flects upon thoſe particular actions of his life, 


in which his good diſpoſitions have been ex- 


in a more than © manner; 
2 he beholds thoſe 8 were once 


wretched and indigent, but now happy by 
his relief when he ſees thoſe who were once 
impious and profane, but now (taught by 
his inſtructions) uniting with him in the 


praiſes of the univerſal Father when he 


hears the prayer of ha fatherleſs and pr E 
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preſſed, whom he has protected offered up to 

the throne of grace, to ple 2 blefling up- 
on him how moſt his heart be dilated with 
the pureſt pleaſure !-Whar tranquility, what 
Joy, what confidence, muſt it impart to him, 
in oppoſition to the diſquiet remorſe and dif- 
fidence which inſeparably adhere to the fin- 
ner! A good conſcience is that © heavenly 
balm which afſwages all the external evils of 
life: it deadens the ſting of adverſity, and at 
all times affords a fafe and agreeable retreat. 
If diſtreſs and trouble invade the good man, 
the conſciouſneſs of having God his friend, is 
a bleſſing which moſt amply recompenſes him 
fot every loſs; a bleſſing, of which the world 
can never deprive him. Hence adverfity can 
never deſtroy his happineſs. The frowns of the 
world can never deprive him of the favour of 
Heaven; and the obloquy of the flanderous 
cannot rob him of the: applauſe of his own 
mind, which, as it is the beſt pledge of the 
divine approbation, ſo it is a ſure fund of 
real felicity. The confidence of a righteous 
man is ſtill further augmented by a proſpect 
of eternal happineſs in the other world. 
Though virtue brings its own reward along 
with it, yet, from the nature of God, and 
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from the expreſs declaration of divine revela« 


tion, the good and. pious man. expects. a fu- 
ture recompence of: endleſs glory: this has 
been the conſtant object of his deſire; and all 


W have been directed by the hope of 


attaining it. And as his conſcience bears him 
witneſs, that, in obedience to the commands of 
God, he hath done and ſuffered many things 
contrary to the natural impulſe of the human 
paſſions; ſo he truſts that he hath ac- 

| quired ſuch an intereſt in his Redeemer, that 
he ſhall become a partaker of that eternal 
happineſs, which Chriſt, by his blood, -hath 


purchaſed for his faithful ſervants. As 


therefore he is pleaſed when he reflects on the 
paſt, ſo is he full of alacrity when he looks 
forward to the other world. Encouraged by 


the proſpect of immortality, he ſtedfaſtly per- 


ſeveres in his duty, diſpels the clouds of afflic- 


tion by. the ray s of hope, and dime, death 


of its terrors - the ſhield of faith: compoſed 
and reſigned, he meets him as the -meſſenger 
that announces the end of his labours, and 
who is to introduce him to the Society of the 
faithful and his bleſſed Redeemer. - 
Having thus conſidered the nature as the 


wicked man s fear, and the righteous man's 


a + 4 boldneſs, 
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boldneſs, let us n to draw fone: uſeful: 
inferences. - 8 5 

1. As wickedneſy' is full * bard it 
is condemned by canſcience ; and innocence 
and virtue ate confident and bold, becauſe. 
they are approved by it, hence the diſtinction” 
between moral good and evil: appears to be 
real, and founded in the nature of things, 
and does not ariſe from education, or any ar- 
bitrary laws of man's appointment: for 
whatever produces invatiably SP. con- 
ſequences: muſt. ba; pe 


2. As God has 10 3 us; that we 


fear his diſpleaſure when we have done wroi 

we-may conclude that he is really a r 
of moral rectitude, takes cognizance of hu- 
man actions, and will puniſh or reward them 
according as they are contrary or conform 
_ to the eternal laws of right and wrong. 


. From'theſe concluſions ariſe the neceſ- 


firy of the ſinner's repentance, in order to li- 
berate himſelf from thoſe fears which now 
diſtract him, and from that future puniſh- 


ment which infinite juſtice will inflict- N 


the obſtinate and incorrigible. 

Laſtly. Since the righteous have found; by 

experience, that confidence and hope are an- 
| _ - - nexed 
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nexed to virtue and piety, let nothing induce 
them to part with a good conſcience; for the 
pleaſures of ſin ate more ſpecious than real, 


but the evils that: ſucceed them are great and 
ſubſtantial ; 4 wounded ſpirit who can 


«© bear?” As long as they live, therefore, let 


them preſerve eee 
conſciences unblameable. OL wy. 


To conclude in the words _ late n 
(Walter Jones's'Sermons) It is not more 
«their duty than their intereſt, their wiſdom 
and happineſs to continue faithful unto 


ec the end in the fear of God, and the uni- 


orm practice of righteouſneſs: of. tbat 


« righteouſneſs e free from the 


inſupportable tyranny of luſt and paſſion, 


* and from the anxieties and terrors of 4a 
1 wounded ſpirit: that righteouſneſs which 
ec entitles them to a conſtant and permanent 


joy and peace of mind, and the exultations 

t and triumphs of a good conſcience—that 
_ «righteouſneſs which unites them with 
„ is life; whoſe loving 
& than life itſelf, In a * that righteouſ- 
«© neſs which aſſures to them an Almighty 


. for their ties Providence for 


their 


kindneſs is better 
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« their guide, and mercy for their com- 


« fort in this world; and in the next hea- 
cc yen for their inheritance, and the beati 

for their exceeding 

SE R- 


dc yifion of God himſelf, 


4 great reward, Amen. 
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G humbling himſelf t to benowes: man, 
aſtoniſhes and confounds human reaſon. But 
what is there belonging to the Deity which 
does not ſurpaſs all finite conception ? His 
very exiſtence, which is independent, eſſential 
and eternal, can be apprehended by faith 
only. Created intellect cannot comprehend 
the nature of the Creator: and therefore hu- 
man reaſon can neither affirm nor deny the 
incarnation of the divinity. All that it can 
do is to receive, with humility, what God 
has been pleaſed to reveal of himſelf, and to 
confeſs; upon the authority of git nta 
what ſurpaſſes its own comprehenſion. 

The incarnation of the Son of God: is not 
the fiction of man, it is a divine- revelation ; 
and the reaſons why he became incarnate are 


_ likewiſe 
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likewiſe vouchſafed in the ſame revelation. 


He took upon him our nature that he might 


become Our Saviour—that he might deliver 
us from fin—that he might make an atone- 


ment for our offences that he might recon- 
cile us to his Father that he might open to 


us the gates of heaven, which our iniquities 
had ſhut. But could leſs than a divine per- 


ſon do this? 


Let us conſider a little this fundamental ar- 
cle of the Chriſtian religion, the divinity of 
Jeſus Chriſt. I ſay fundamental article; for 


INC e dhe "whole fabrick muſt 
fall. 


The ie, f God i in | manifeſting himſelf to 


nd,” muſt be to inform them what he 


is, and what they owe him; and true reli- 


gion is properly that divine light which diſ- 
covers God to us, and regulates our duty to- 


ward him. Whether the Moſt High 'ſhew 
himſelf upon earth, or whether he inſpire his 
ſervants with his Holy Spirit, the end in view 
is the fame, viz. the knowledge and ſancti- 


fication-of his holy name in the world, and 
the 1 of a — worſhip, 
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But were our Lord Jeſus Chriſt merely a 
man, ſent by God as his meſſenger to reveal his 
will, then (which, is abſolutely incredible and 
contradictory) he muſt be ſent to eſtabliſh idol - 
atry. For * ſplendor of his miniſtry, and 
the manner in which he executed it, were 
calculated to inſpire mankind with religious 
reverence for him; ſo that all the worſhip he 
has received, and the divine honours offered 
to him, ſince the promulgation of his religion, 
muſt be attributed to God, who wrought 
miracles to confirm that religion. But would 
God work miracles | to lead mankind into 
error, and,induce-them to give that worſhip to 
a creature, which is due only to the Creator ? | 
which yet muſt be the caſe if Chriſt were not 
God as well as man. For, 

Let us conſider the ſplendor of his Mi- 
niſtry. It was preceded by a long train of 
prophecies, predicting his advent, and deſcrib- 
ing his perſon, character, and offices. Reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies were inſtituted by 
the divine command, as typical of ſome prin- 
cipal parts of his office and miniſtry. And 
the world, by being united under one head, 
through the ſu perintendence of Providence, 
was thereby put in a proper ſtate for his re- 


| tion. All theſe x pre 6 indicate ſome- 
"Tot. L | _ thing 
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ales xii i Nat. | Þ 
thing great and wonderful to follow. The 


time arrives for his appearan earance—angels an- 


nounce it—He becomes incarnate in the form 


F man, but not by man: for that which is 
horn of man is only human: the Holy Ghoſt 
gives pregnancy to his virgin mother —an 
angel declares him to be the Son of God, 
and calls his name Jeſus, the Saviour. At 
his birth the air reſounds with the ſhouts and 
ſongs of ne: b f hoſts, and a ſtar in the 
ſhip him with offerings . obs; frankincenſe, 
and myrrh. But could all theſe magnificent 


preparations be geſigned to uſher in the birth, 
theſe honours r the reception of a prophet 
| only, a e man? If fo, then mankind 


are beguiled into idolatry, and Heaven has 


laid à ſnare in their way; for what wonder 


is it that they ſhould worſhip him, who 
came to them with ſuch glory from above? 


; Further, when he enters on his miniſtry, 


the heavens open the Holy Ghoſt deſcends, 
and a voice is heard, ſaying, This is my 
% beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed, 


«hear ye him. After this teſtimony he 
excites rere attention, Sent fille n c 
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one with: aſtoniſhment, by che moſt wonder- 

ful miracles. The elements obey his. word. 
"IO ceaſe to blow when he ſays, 
. „ be ſtill.“ All nature owns his 
| poet ave er bleſſes a few. loaves, and 
thouſands are filled. He appears as the God 
of man, powerful, benignant and wiſe, To 
the blind he gives ſight to the deaf hear- 
ing; reſtores the withered limb, and by a 
word cures every diſeaſe. He declares the 
thoughts of mens hearts. The devils trem- 
ble before him, and own him to be the Holy 
One of Iſrael. He preaches to mankind, 
they are aſtoniſhed at his doctrine, which he 
delivers as one having authority. He calls 
God his Father, makes himſelf equal with 
God, and ſays, I and my Father are one. 
But would this be conſiſtent with zeal for 
the glory of God and love of man, if there 
had been any hazard of thereby miſtaking 
his true character, and if it had been idolatry 
to render him divine honours? And would 
God have ſent him to appear in the world. 
in ſuch a manner as was moſt likely to excite 
nn, if religious _— en not his 
due? A. Ki -26 
But, ne In the * af his St” 


be * his hearers, that the miracles he 
L 2 _ _- wrought 


1 
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wrought he did by his own power. But 
would this language become a mere prophet ? 
did ever any one of the prophets expreſs him- 
ſeelf in this manner, which far from attri- 


buting to God the foe! glory of every excel- 


lent gift; would aſcribe to himſelf what the 
Almighty was pleaſed to do by his miniſtry ? 
Would the All- Wiſe have 
A ſervant, t to * and. 1 the e 
of men? 15 

Again. It is Sid "ane way kifes of 


equally evident, from the miraculous powers 


well pleaſed with him. Theſe were con- 
'vincing teſtimonies of the divine approbation. 


But now if Chriſt was juſt and holy, he is 


alſo God. And if he be not God, as well 
as man, then muſt the Almighty have ſent 


him for the expreſs . purpoſe of _—_— 


N and diſhonou 
If he were juſt und chaly, he muſt 


Z + p-— 2 
$#is 1; 


be God, for the manner in which. he ad 


4nd — were mt ee to 
make them conceive of him as divine; and 
accordingly he not only does not correct them, 


employed fo falſe 


Chriſt, that he was juſt and holy. It is alſo 
he exerted, that the Almighty Father was 


An — 
thi : ing 
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ing him divine, but in his expreſſions con- 
ſums them in that opinion. A conduct 
altogether inconſiſtent with juſtice and ho- 
lineſs if he were not God as well as man. 
I I came down from heaven.“ The 
e works. that I do bear witneſs that the 
Father ſent me. No man hath aſcend- 
FE ed up to heaven, but he who came down 
from heaven, even the Son of Man, who is 
,in heaven. 1 Here he plainly intimates 
his divinity; the Son of Man, who is in 
c heaven. But not as man, not in his 
humbii nature, for that was on earth; it 

muſt then be in his divine nature, in which 


being preſent every-where, he was in lane 


as well as on earth.  _ 

No one knoweth the Son but os 
« Father. 5 Then he is incomprehenſible by 
all but the infinite Mind. Verily, I fay 
c unto you, the Son can do nothing of 
« himſelf, but what he ſeeth the Father 
« do. % This intimates their union: © for 


«« whatſoever things he doth, theſe alſo doth 


« the Son likewiſe.” This is evidently claim- 
ing on pp with the Father. 


F 


* John 1. 39. 8 Joer v. 36. | * John ill. 13: 
S Matt. xi. 27. John v. 19. 
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am the good ſhepherd, T give unto 
% them eternal life. But who can give 


eternal life but God, en alone i is e 
1 eternal? ar MO ©: 
The Wr of Man hath power on earth 
to forgive fins.” + Vet who can forgive 
ſins committed againſt God, but God him- 
ſelf? The Jews, therefore, rightly argued that 
he blaſphemed, if he were but a man: and 


would have been fully juſtified in puniſhing 
him as a blaſphemous impoſtor, if he were 


not God alſo. Thou, being a man; makeſt 
«- thyſelf equal with God.“ 1 He did not 
deny the © equality implied from - what he 


had ſaid; it is plain, therefore, that as they 


thought he claimed it, fo he intended they 
ſhould. But could he be juſt and holy; 
could he be the way, the truth and the 
life, if he led men into error and idolatry ? 


„ Go,” ſays he, . into all nations, baptiz- 


0 ing in the name of the Father, Son, and 
« Holy Ghoſt. 5 Here he joins himſelf with 


the Father, aſſuming n $7 in 


the aeg te ne * 


» 
* Y > 


: „ John x. PY - qld. — 1 Mark it 10. 
Toke v. * t John v. 18. Phil, ii. 65. 
i * xxviii. 29. 
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* All power is given me in heaven and 
eq 1 * Then he is God to us, and 
the proper object of our worſhip. Our life 
and our welfare here, the remiſſion of ſins 
and our happineſs hereafter, muſt depend on 
_ bis pleaſure, who is poſſeſſed of all power in 
heaven and in earth. To whom, then, ſhould 
we pray, if not to him at whoſe abſol ute 
diſpoſal we are and ſhall for ever be? 

<« Ve believe in God, believe alſo in 3 
Which muſt mean, believe 1 in me as a di- 
vine perſon. 39 

The Father hath commit: all pt 
“ ment to the Son, that all men may, honour 
« the Son, even as they honour the Father.” 4 
| Here he: declares that it is the will of God 
the Father, that he ſhould. receive equal 
honour with the Father, i. e. he worſhip= 
ped. But then, as it is forbidden to worſhip 
any but. God, it follows that the. 0. is 
God as well as the Father. 8 
From theſe, and many other 1 er- | 

preſſions and declarations concerning himſelf, 
how could his hearers conclude Pee 
than that he ſet himſelf forth as divine, and a 
Pane object of pion 2 e Tgs * ve 
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find 


Thomas called him his Lord and his God. 
St. Paul ſpeaks thus of him in his epiſtle, 

« Of whom (i. e. the Iſraelites) * a8 con- 
cerning the fleſh, Chriſt came, who is God 
© over all, bleſſed for evermore. Here is a 


ä diſtinckion made between his divine and 


human nature; a plain proof that the 
apoſtle conceived him to * in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe God as well as man; God over all, 
n_ that © in him dwelleth all the fulneſs 

<<" of the Godhead bodily. And as ſuch he 
was prayed | to by him and all the Chriſ- 
tians. The ſame apoſtle writes thus to the 


Corinthians, "4 Grace and peace be to all 


ho in every place call upon the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord.” But to eall upon 
the name of Chriſt is to pray to him, as calling 
npon the name of God means praying tohim. 
bt. Stephen when dying prayed to Chriſt. 
Again. The apoſtles, in their — 
prayer, join our Saviour with God the Fa- 
| _ Nowy God our Father, and our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, direct our way to you, and 


„% make you abound in he „r No 


% our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, and God, 


Rom. ix. 5. uns I. 2. 1 1 Theſſ. iii. 10. 12. 


* even 


iat his apoſtles and all his diſciples 
dd <bnfider and © worſhip! him as ach, 


ne SO ae” io as oe. oC ol; a 
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even out Father, comfort your hearts, and 


«, eſtabliſn you in every good word and 
« Work.. But would they have bleſſed 


in his name, as well as the Father's, unleſs 


they: had eſteemed him truly divine? 

The concluſion which I draw from, thoſe 
circumſtances: and paſſages which 1: have 
brought together relative to our Lord, is, 
that as it plainly appears from the goſ- 
pel, that not only he ſet himſelf forth as 
2 divine: perſon, and his apoſtles conſidered 


and wotſhipped him as ſuch but alſo; that 


God himſelf bore teſtimony to the truth of 
it, by the miracles. which are there ſai 
to be Wrought for, the confirmation an 
propagation of his religion, and which 
could not have been wrought without Di- 
vine power ſo, either he was God as 
well as man —or if he were only a crea- 
ture, the Almighty muſt have endowed him 
and his apoſtles with miraculous powers, for 


the expreſs. purpoſe of ſeducing mankind 
into the idolatrous worſhip of him; which 
is blaſphemous and abſurd to ee 
elſe the goſpel hiſtory is falſe. One of theſe 


n n be choſen. The deen the 
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point in queſtion-. The ſecond is evidently 
falſe, and the third denies the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion. On this account, I 
hy down the divinity” of Chriſt as a funda- 
mental article in Chriſtianity” There is no 
mes n between denying his divine nature and 
the divinity of his miffion. If you deny the 
former, you muſt the latter. And therefore 
thoſe modern reformers of Chriſtianity,” who, 
under the pretence' of clearing it from the 
|  corruptions' that have been introduced into 
it, aſſert that Ohriſt was' only a man, and 
yet affect to acknowledge him z 4 true 
prophet ſent by God, either do not ſes the 
e effiry” conſequerice of ſuck a doctrine, 
er elſe act infidiouſly to drawy men into the 
unwary adoption of ſuch principles as will 
ünfallibſy lead them into infidelity. The 
grand objection againſt the divinity of Chriſt, 
ir that it it is inconceivable, is abſurd ; ; for. 
| things which we cannot but 
be are likewiſe inconceivable by the 
nman mind. The fimple queſtion with us, 
Who ackno * the truth of the goſpel, 
and that it is a revelation from God, is, 
whether Chriſt's divinity be either expreſaly 
declared or fairly inferred from what is 


| written in the goſpel. * have ſhewn it 
e n 
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is both, though I have not adduced a twen- 
ticth Part. of what I might fof that pur- 
poſe; my view being only to guard you 
Agaiuſt philoſophy, falſely ſo called, and which, 
if adopted as true, will in the end leave. von 
leſs reverence for the name of Jeſus than 
even the Mahometans entertain; © 
The Chriſtian religion is either a revela- 
tion from God, or the invention of man. 
It cannot be the invention of man, becauſe 
its truth is ſupported by ſuch! evidence as 
man could not give, by miracles and pro- 
; Phecies, which are a divine teſtimony.” Tf 
then it be a revelation, ' it muſt be taken 
in all its parts; nothing can be wrong, no⸗ . 
thing can be unneceſſary which God reveals; 
5 leſs fo important an article as th 
"divinity of the Founder of 'this revealed: LY | 
ligion ; © and therefore, thouę great . T5 
« the myſtery of godlineſs, God manifeſt 
« in the fleſh, yet he who has not faith 
to believe this, has not faith to be a, Chriſtian. 
But if we acknowledge the divinity of 
Chriſt, this acknowledgement muſt influences 
our conduct. Since he is God as well as 
3 it behoves us to give him that place 
in our mn which | prompt en ag to 


* 3'Tim, ili. * 


» Us 
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ö — * &. as unneceſtary any thing he hath 
elves. the. guilt, of at Jeaſt virtual poſtacy. 
9 As our duty to- him 
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ee well as the Father, with all 
« our heart, with all our foul, with all our 
1 mind, and wich all our ſuength. To con- 


der the. example which he hath, given. us 


in. 75 Aman nature, E we . to . 


3 a, and facred, being under 


8 


Kees it, and, conſquenth,ithat to 


taught us, either by word or deed, is to 
his, divinity, and to bring on out- 


beboyes us o fengunce our carnal will 
and affections, apd, every woridly pleaſure, 
e quires us ſo to 
denoves us to keep all his com- 
t s, to dwell in him to ſeek our 


in him, and from bim, -i 


munion — him by prayer, with. thanks 


| Wing nnd. grotivade: for. Gn; 
eSoodnels to us. 


28 This is the Looper way la his 


4 , and of worſhipping him; and that 


may do this, may he, of his infinite 
= grant: to whom, with the Father 
O 


ly Ghoſt, be aſcribed all — &c. 
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12 1. REST SHALL. BY GLORIOUS, { 


4... 
It 4 


B. Y. Os word delt i is 1 meant Grd. 
chre, a place ſeldom, choſen for the diſplay 
of glory; nay, it is a place quite repugnant 
to our ideas of glory; for ſurely that muſt 
appear a very improper place to diſplay our 
magnificence and glory in, which generally 
inſpires us with dread and terror. It is the 
nature of man to fear death. To reflect on 
our approaching diſſolution fills us with ſe- 
tious apprehenſions, and humble ſentiments 
of ourſelves. None, perhaps, but thoſe whom 
a firm faith in Chriſt, and a conſciouſneſs 
of their obedience to him, render confident 
of a bleſſed eternity, can reffect on this 
' awful period with ſatisfaction; ſo apt is it 
to inſpire gloom and melancholy. Some in- 
deed, either through deſpondency or afflic- 


5 tions, have Hong — as their only refuge. 


Sad 


138 on CHRIST'S RESURRECTION. 
Sad refuge, when they are not certain that 
the aſylum they flee unto may not prove 


2 place of greater pain than that is which 


they leave! 2 
The grave is calculated, more than any 


other place, to humble our proud and lofry 


thoughts, and bring us to think on our 


original duſt. There lie the ruins of hu- 
man nature There the rich and poor moul- 
der away together! There, in the moſt 
abaſed Mate, are ſeen the poor remains of 
the greateſt conquerors. In vain do they 
build monuments and raiſe the coſtly pile 


bee, ee ir parry When are but 


the oſtentatious remains of their vanity, 


when they themſelves are inſenfible and 


forgotten. - But however awful and tremen- 
| _ dous the grave may appear to us, 1t was not 
' ſo to Jeſus Chriſt; for here he exerciſed 
the nobleſt act of his power; here he gained 
his greateſt victory; here he led captivity 
captive, and triumphantly diſplayed his glory. 
In the following diſcourſe I propoſe to 
conſider our Lord's reſurrection in two points 


of view: 1ſt. as it illuſtrates Ain; ad. as 


it infnences us. W 
And firſt, Sepp dur-our Lord's desc 


wis à voluntary act of his own, and that 
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as he had power to reſume his life again, 
ſo che alone had the power to lay it down: 
and that this might be known, he had 
frequently foretold both his death and re- 
ſurrection to his diſciples. They indeed 
ſeem ſometimes not to have clearly under 
ſtood him, and ſometimes to have doubted: 
whether they rightly appręhended his mean- 
ing. ſo foreign were thet ideas and expec- 
tations of the Meſſiah's glory, from that 
of laying down his life, though it were to 
take it up again. But had the diſciples 
been the only perſons to whom he fore 
told his reſurrection, the ſceptiſt and infidel 
might have urged that it was an after for- 
gery of the Chriſtians, But the whole 
Jewiſh nation were acquainted of it; and 
therefore their rulers, not believing it would 
come to paſs, and deſirous to prove him 
an impoſtor, applied to. Pilate for a guard 
to watch the ſepulchre where he was laid. 
« Sir, ſaid they, we remember that that 
« deceiver ſaid, while he was yet alive, after 
* three days I will riſe again. Command, 
« therefore, that the ſepulchre be made ſure 
« unto the third day, left his diſciples come 
« by night and ſteal him away, and ſay 
8 e the ern that he is riſen from the 
| | c c dead. ” 


160 ON CHRIST'S RESURRECTION, 
. dead“ | Pilate granted them a guard, con- 


obliged to keep ſtrict watch, under the pe- 


nalty of death. They roll a great ſtone to 
the ſepulchre they ſeal the ſtone, and leave 


fraud, wait for the third day to expoſe his 


body to the en and put an end to the 


views and expectations of his diſciples. 


But behold the very precautions that they 


took became the occaſion of the notoriety of 


che fact. The firſt who publickly declared 
he reſurrection of Chriſt were the guards 
appointed to watch him in his tomb. The 
e were informed of it were thoſe 
who had placed theſe guards there, and 
ſealed the tomb. The diſciples, againſt whom 
all 'theſe precautions were taker 
diſpirited at the death of their Maſter 
without expectation of ever ſeeing him 
again without any motive to feign that 
he was alive, were ſcattered abroad, neither 


able to execute, nor inclined to attempft 


ſuch an impoſition ; nay, though he him- 
felf had previouſly informed them that he 


mut ſuffer, and after three days riſe again, 
3 were the laſt to believe his re- 
tion, for their doubts yielded to no 


other 


dRingof fixty Roman ſoldiers, who were 


r, and 
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other conviction than that of the actual 
ſight of him. So that the firſt publication 


of his reſurrection was made by his enemies. 


And herein was his reſt glorious. The 
kings of the earth ſtood up, and the princes 


took counſel together 2 the Lord, and 


againſt his anointed. But he broke their 
bonds aſunder, and caſt their cords from him. 


The grave could not hold him, neither did 


he ſee corruption. 
The Jewiſh rulers, when they found Wine 


had happened, practiſed ſome arts to deſtroy 


the credit of our Lord's reſurrection. They 


ſuborned the guards to fay, . his diſciples 
te came by night and ſtole him away, while. 
&< we were aſleep ;” giving them money, and | 


promiſing to ſpeak. to their officers about it; 


ſu that: they ſhould be in no danger of pu- 
niſhment from ſuch a report; But ſuch a 
report refuted itſelf; for had the diſciples; 


of our Lord really ſtolen away his body 


whilſt the guards ſlept, how could they 


have known it? It does not bear the leaſt 
appearance of truth: for had it been ſo, 


the chief prieſts, ſeribes, and phariſees, who 


were the enemies of Chriſt, and his goſpel, 
and who bore no good will to the Romans, 
but hated: them, as their conquerors. and 
Vor. I. „„ tyrants, 
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tyrants, enraged that all their care and cau- 
tion had been in vain, through the remiſſ- 
neſs of the guards, would not have failed 


to have accuſed them to their officers, and 


would have left no method untried to have 
had them puniſhed. - Neither is it at all 
_ credible, that the ſoldiers would have vo- 
2 confeſſed, what muſt have ſub- 
N them to capital puniſhment. Nor 
was it poſſible for a large ſtone to be rolled 


away, and the corps taken out of the tomb 


without much noiſe, which muſt have 
awakened the guards, had they been really 
ſleeping, who would have immediately ſeized 


our Lord's diſciples, and have . them 


to the chief prieſts to be puniſhed. But 


had they really fallen into ſo ſound and 


deep a ſleep, that all the noiſe and tumult 
which muſt have attended ſo very raſh, 
haſty, and hazardous an enterprize, could 
not awake them; it is more natural to ſup- 
poſe, that when they awoke, and found 
what had happened, they would have in- 
vented ſome ſtory or other, to excuſe them- 


ſelves, to avoid the puniſhment due to their 


. negligence, and * . boaſted . 
A EY. 
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The reſurrection of our Lord being 
thus confirmed, his triumph over death 
and the grave being manifeſt, his glory 
ſhone forth, and he aroſe the firſt fruits 
of immortality, illuſtriouſly evincing the 


ſufficiency of his facrifice, and his power 


to raiſe the dead at the laſt day—evin- 
 cing his relationſhip. to the Father, for, 
as the apoſtle ſays, he was declared to be 


the Son of God, by his reſurrection from 


the dead. — Here opens a large field for 
our wonder and admiration. In his ſuffer- 
ing, he appeared as the Son of Man, afflicted 
and grieved in his reſurrection, he ſhines 


forth the Son of God. This fills us with 


amazement. - That he who was the bright- 
_ neſs. of his Father's glory, and the expreſs 


— 


image of his perſon, ſhould have conde- 
ſoended to aſſume the human nature, to be 


born in a ſtable, to languiſh under poverty | 


and reproach, to die on the croſs ignomi- 


niouſly and painfully, to expiate the fins of 


a a guilty world—which performed, he ſhould 
riſe to life again to publiſh their ſalvation ! 
What an example of love and humility ! 


What /an' encouragement of faith | What 


conſolation does it not afford! ' Herein was 


condeſcention. and goodneſs and love for 
ö | Mz 385 which | 
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which the angels can never ſufficiently ad- 
mire him, for which the univerſe ſhall eter- 


nally adore him ; who -Lirings me to con- 


„ AB. 

1 The 1 which his reſurrection 
ought to have upon uus. 

I. The reſurrection of Chriſt cannot fail to 
_ convince every believer that there will be alſo 


a reſurrection of mankind in general, Chriſt 


being the firſt fruits, they who are Chriſt's 
ſhall afterwards riſe at his coming again. 
Before the goſpel, whatever hopes and expec- 
tations good men might entertain of a future 


exiſtenee, yet thoſe hopes and expectations 


muſt have been weak in proportion to the 
obſcurity in which all beyond the grave is 
involved. But of the reſurrection of the body 
ttzhey had no idea, inſomuch that at Athens, 
when St. Paul preached this doctrine, they 
derided him, crying out what will this babler 
ſay ? The reſurrection of ( -hriſt, then, not only 
ee the truth of an after ſtate, but 
in ſome meaſure ſhewed in what manner we 
ſhall exiſt; that the ſoul ſhall not only remain, 
but be again clothed with the body. For 
Chriſt having aſſumed the human nature, that 
he might be the head and repreſentative of 
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our reſurrection. And as Adam, our firſt head, 
is the author of our preſent life, ſo Chrift, our 
ſecond head, is the author of our future life. 
© I am the reſurrection and the life,” faith the 
be raiſed from the dead; fo that whoſoever 
believeth in him ſhall live, though he were 
dead, for he will raiſe him up at the laſt day. 
Nay, the hour is coming when all who are 
in the grave ſhall hear his voice, and ſhall 
come forth, they who have done good unto 
the reſurrection of life, and they who have 
done evil unto the reſurrection of damnation. 
2. The reſurrection of Chriſt, our head, is 
not only a proof that we ſhall riſe from the 
dead, but is a ſure foundation of faith in his 
death and ſufferings, as a ſufficient atonement 
for our fins; it is the divine teſtimony that 
his facrifice of himſelf was accepted as ſuch 
by the Father: for had it been deemed in- 
ſufficient 'and unavailing, he had remained 
for ever in the grave. If, therefore, from a 
conſciouſneſs of our guilt, doubts ſhould ſome- 
times ariſe whether we can obtain the re- 
miſſion of our fins, let us look up to a cru- 
 cified Saviour returning from the grave with 
dur pardon ſealed, returning with wa 
D 25 
M 3, 3: The 
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3. Tue reſurrection of Chriſt ought to fill Pp! 
3 us with joy and obediental love. The deſire ne 
of exiſtence is ſo ſtrong in all men, that we 1 
; naturally ſtart with horror at the proſpe& of th 
death, which appears to extinguiſh our be- © 
ing, in part at leaſt, and to bring what may ar 
ſurvive after our diffolution to an unknown fe 
ſtate and place. Hence our dread of death. 
Many of the pleaſures which we enjoy in ®* 
this life are ſo intimately connected with the 10 
body, that they cannot be ſeparated from it, 8 
are of ſuch a nature that they cannot be en- 3 
Jjoyed without it. Theſe all ſeem to be loſt „ 
in the grave. Beſides, what may await the Jo 
ſoul after death how could human wiſdom Ii 
ever diſcover? Diſmantled of the body, it fo 
ſeems to loſe half its capacity for receiving m 
good; and what evils it might be doomed to 18 
ſuffer in this exiled ſtate could never be known. * 
But now, to the believer the reſurrection of oy 
Chriſt reſtores his body again (changed in- 9 


deed, but changed from corruptible to incor- 
ruptible, from mortal to immortality ;) and 
renders him ſuſceptible of the pleaſures of Ol 
the body again (for the reſtoration of the | ol 
body is undoubtedly for the ſake of increaſing re 
aland varying our future enjoyments) ; but thoſe Ju 
2 are purified and exalted, ſuch as his ar 

| N 
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preſent eye hath not ſeen, nor his car heard, 
nor his heart conceived. 

To the pleaſures of the body are added 
thoſe of the mind, when he 2 enjoy the 
communion of his Saviour with the holy 
angels, and the * of juſt men made per 
fect. 

Thus che reffurreBtion of our Lord aſſuring 
us that death is neither an extinction of our 
exiſtence, nor a diminution of our capacity 
for happineſs, but that the ſoul and body 
ſhall again be united, with enlarged and im- 

proved faculties, and made capable of en- 
joying the bliſs of heaven—afluring us 
like wiſe that he, pur High Prieſt, hath offered 
for us an acceptable facrifice—it is to us a 
matter of joy and exultation. O death, where 
* 1s thy ſting ? O grave, where is thy victory? 

The ſting of death is fin, and the ſtrength - 
c of fin is the law, but thanks be to God, 
*« who giveth us the n. en our 
*« Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 
No the great obligations we are ones to 
our bleſſed Lord ſhould inſpire us with an 
obediential love of him. A love that ſhould 
render us willing and ſtudious to fulfil all his 
juſt and holy precepts, that as he died for us, 

_ roſe again for our juſtification, o ſhould © 
M 4 | we 
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we die unto fin, and riſe again unto righte- 
ouſneſs. And unleſs it thus influence us, un- 
leſs it preyail with us to live now unto him, 
| urrection is yo matter of joy to 

us, for we ſhall not hereafter live with him 
We ſhall riſe again indeed, but riſe to condem- 


alas, his 


nation. The puniſhment fo often denounced 
by him ke the obſtinate ſinner, in that 


_ 4:dieth not, and the fire is not quenched,” 
is as much confirmed by his reſurrection, as 


the happineſs: promiſed to the faithful and 
obedient, that they ſhall enter into the Joy 


of their Lordi 


+ I, therefore, e eben 


in what manner you are affected when you 
teview our Lord's reſurrection: for if - it in- 
| creaſe your dread of death, it muſt be from a 


: conſciouſneſs that you have not lived to 


Chriſt. But, oh, be perſuaded: let this, this 


dread of what you mult inevitably ſoon un- 
dergo, warn you to adopt the only method by 


which you-may remove your fears, and meet 
death with fortitude—amendment of life, 
which will give you confidence in Chriſt 

If you review our Lord's reſurrection with a 


| eold indifference, neither alarmed with fear, 


L „ 
| 4 . > 


place © where there is weeping and wailing, 
«<.and gnaſhing of teeth, where the worm 
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nor animated with hope—this is the moſt 
dangerous ſtate you can be in; for your life 
cannot be ſuch as to entitle you to an intereſt 
in your Redeemer, or you would heartily em- 
brace it; and thoſe avenues are cloſed by 
which acceſs might be had to your heart, to 
rouſe you from your torpid ſtate. But re- 
member, that that worldly diſpoſition which 
renders you inſenſible of the influence of reli- 
gion, will become your condemnation. If you 


vie the reſurrection of our Lord with fatis- 


faction and joy, happy are ye: it is to you an 
earneſt of an inheritance incorruptible and un- 
defiled. Cheriſh this proſpect. Perſevere in 
the paths of righteouſneſs. Hold faſt your faith 
in a good conſcience, ſo ſhall you be conduct- 
ed ſafely through the valley of the ſhadow 
of death, into the paradiſe of the ſaints, there 


to wait till the laſt trump ſhall ſummon your 


body from the grave, when, with the Captain 
of your ſalvation, you ſhall fit down in the 
kingdom of heaven, and enjoy the beatific 
viſion of God, and be bleſſed for evermore. 
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ON GOSPEL SALVATION. 
"og Luke = 25. 


MASTER, WHAT SHALL 1 DO TO INHERIT ETERNAL. + 
Anz? | 


Ta is a queſtion frequently aſked in 
the New Teſtament, and as differently an- 
ſwered. To the rich man who enquired 
what he muſt do to inherit eternal life, 
our Lord anſwered, ſell all that thou haſt, 
and give to the poor. To the Jews who 
| were pricked in their hearts by the preaching 
of Peter, and enquired what they muſt do, 
the -apoſtle replied, *<* repent, and be bap- 
« tized.” And when. the jailor aſked St. 
Paul and Silas, what he muſt do to be 
fa ved, they anſwered, believe on the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, and thou ſhalt be ſaved, and 
thine houſe. 
We are not, however, to fn ppoſe, from 


theſe different anſwers, that a compliance : 
with 


* 
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with any one of the injunctions they con- 


tained would alone be ſufficient for fal- 


| vation, for though a man- ſell all that he 
have, and give to the poor, yet if he be 


defective in charity and piety of heart, his 


i alms-deeds will avail him” nothing. 


- he « overcome, and lay afide, will effectually 


Repentance and baptiſm are likewiſe in- 
ſufficient, unleſs accompanied with a firm 
faith in Chriſt, as an all-cuflicient Mediator; 
and on the other hand, to believe on the 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt, without obeying him, 


will not juſtify a man before God. But i 
theſe different anſwers were adapted to the 


different circumſtances of thoſe who aſked 
the queſtion. | 


"lt Which m each ef them principally: 
obſtructed their entering on a life of faith 


and obedience, they were directed to remove 
- firſt, for then the way to eternal life would 
remain ſmooth and eafy. Every man has, 
more or leſs, a predominant vice, a fin 


« that eaſily beſets him, which, unleſs 


prevent him from working out his falva- 
tion. What therefore he is firſt 


to do, in order to inherit eternal life, is to 
ſubdue this ruling vice, and, by frequent 


as of — eradicate it if pofiible 
| from 
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from his breaſt, and implant in its ſtead its 
oppoſite virtue; by doing which, he will 
not only gain a point important in itſelf, 
and eſſential to his becoming a true' ſervant 
of Chriſt, but will alſo greatly facilitate his 


progreſs in other virtues. and grovrth in grace. 


The anſwer, however, which our Lord 
gave to the queſtion in the text, was a more 


general one than any of the others which 


we read to the ſame queſtion: for being 
propoſed to him by a lawyer, who had 


adopted an opinion common among the Jews. 


at that time, viz. that to keep one com- 


mandment perfectly, would atone ſor the 
omiſſion of all the reſt; our Lord "was 


determined not only to contradict that error, 


bat to do ſo by the lawyer's on con- 
feſſion He therefore replied, % What is wWrit= | 
& ten in the law, how readeſt thou * And he 
anſwering ſaid, Thou ſhalt love the Lord 


« thy God with all thy "heart, . and with 


all thy ſoul, and with all thy ſtrength, and 
„ with all thy mind, and thy neighbour” as 
170 thyfelf.“ And Jefus ſaid unto him thou 


| haſt aiſhjered right, this do, and thou ſhalt 


we. 
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This abſolute, * genen love of God, 


| is of a more extenſive nature than the law. 
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ö 174 ON GOSPEL SALVATION. 
yer imagined ; for, it includes the diſcharge 


of every known duty, moral, and religious, 
and is inconſiſtent with a voluntary and 
habitual breach of any one of them. Let 
us therefore proceed to conſider what this 


love of God implies. It muſt imply firſt, 


ſorrow for whatever we have done con- 


trary to his will. 


Secondly, A fincere — to obey : 


Wein m 


Firſt, The en cond. ** 
ſorrom for whatever we have done con- 

trary to his will ; for it conſiſts in a grate- 
ful admiration of the excelleney of his 


perfections, and goodneſs of his nature. But 
can we have any grateful ſenſe of his good- 


neſs, and not ba ſorry for having offended 
him? Or admire his ee ee e and not 


regret that we have failed to imitate them? 
If the impreſſions of his goodneſs made on 


our minds, bore any proportion to the mag- 


nitude of the 3 we have — from 5 


him, a vigilance too active to be ſurpriſed, 


to cautious to be deceived, would have 
our hearts. from the intruſions of 


: gu ond have ſecured our obedience. What 


| n us. with but thoſe of mird 69 


ſentiments ſhould the bleſſing of creation 
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our Creator, accompanied with a reſolution, 


to devote that life to his ſervice, which he 


hath fo freely given us? Are we called out of 
nothing into exiſtence ? then that Being who 


gave us life juſtly claims our ſervice. To him 


we ſhould live, for of him we are, and with 


out him are nothing. What ſentiments. 


ought our preſervation through all the changes 


but thoſe of the moſt obediential gratitude? We 
cannot preſerve ourſelves; to his Providence 
we owe every good we enjoy. 15 Ought we not © 


then to reſign ourſelves to his will, and what- 


ever we do, do all to his glory? Certainly a juſt 
| ſenſe of his goodneſs to us would ſecure our 


obedience. © But, alas, we are too apt to for- 


get the hand that made and protects us! and 


whilſt our ſenſes are indulged in the enjoy- 


ment of the creature, we think not of the will 
of the Creator. Hence fin ſteals in upon us, 
what upon reflection we cannot but condemn, 
and acknowledge to be contrary to our duty to 
God. But now if there be any love of him for 


| his goodneſs towards us remaining in us, muſt 


not the conſciouſneſs of our diſobedience and 
ingratitude fill us with forrow ? Will not 
the recollection of 1 offences, contraſted 


with 
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176 ON GOSPEL SALVATION, 
with his mercies, convince the underſtanding 


that we have acted baſely towards our great 


Bene factor; and will not ſuch conviction, in 


an ingenuous and grateful mind, produce re- 


morſe and ſorrow? Though humanity be 
prone to err, yet we cannot love God with - 


out being ſorry for having diſobeyed him: 
perfectior be beyond the attain- 


ment of our nature, yet repentance is within 


and though 


turully follow every breach of duty, where 


we be indifferent to his will, and yet love 


him ? Muſt not our regret and forrow for 
having acted contrary to his will, be in 
proportion to the degree of love we bear him? 
But again. To render our ſorrow more ge- 
aide we may-.confider the commands 'of 


God uv! inſtances of his goodneſs towards us, 


for what he requires of us tends to our per- 
feftion and happineſs as rational creatures. Sin 
is u degradation of our nature, a depravity 


Which, on the leaſt reflection, renders us 
_ odious' to ourſelves, and every reflecting be- 


© Why are we forbid to defraud, oppreſa 
or injure; ee ſuch actions are mean, 
— and wrong in their own nature? Why 


ure we forbid to conſume our talents in ſen 


foal 


BY” us 
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ſual gratifications, but becauſe they may be 
applied to a nobler uſe, ſuch as ſhall yield us 
pure and laſting pleaſure? Why are we en- 
Joined to practiſe compaſſion, meekneſs, hu- 
mility, charity, gratitude, &c. but becauſe 
it. is right we ſhould do ſo? Are not theſe 
virtues (i ndependent, of the will of God) 
obligatory in their own nature, and do theß 
not tend to our perfection? When, there- 
fore, we conſider that the will of God is 
ſuch as our on unbiaſſed reaſon muſt ap- 
prove, and what we at all times perceive to 
be right for others to obey, and obligatory | 
on them, can e recol lect the goodneſs of 
God, and our own depravity, without ſhame | 
and remorſe? 
r tenderly educated, and am apiy 
portioned, by a kind and indulgent father, 
ſhould, regardleſs of his father s advice, diſ- 
ſipate his fortune in ſinful extravagance, 
would he not, when, he came to himſelf, be 
ſorry for: his diſobedience, as well as regret 
the effects of his folly? But when he found 
what goodneſs he had abuſed, that inſtead 
of reproaches, when he returned to acknow- 
ledge his fault and implore forgiveneſs, he 
was received with joy and embraces; that the 
. his father could give was immediately | 

Vor. I. ens; "=" pe 
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provided for him, and al his undutifulneſs | 


forgotten at the firſt ſign 5 of his repentance, 


' muſt he not be ſtill more ſorry tek he had 
ever diſobliged ſo good, fo tender a parent, 


by neglecting his prudent counſels and whol- 
ſome injunctions ? How 
grief, , then, ought we to be for having rejected 


e counſel and diſobeyed the commands of 


our heavenly Father, more kind, more good 
to us than earthly. Parents can be; who 


waits not our return, but invites us to it; 


who perſuades us, by the tendereſt exhiorta- 


tions, to return to our duty; ; who uſes every 


poſſible means to recover us to himſelf, and 
who hath fo wonderfully provided for our re- 


ception in future glory! . Can we think on 
this, and not Iove him? Can we love him, 
and not be ſorry for having offended kim? 
Ah] had we "bot! a right ſenſe of his merey 
to us in Chriſt, did we but juſtly conceive the 
greatneſs of redeeming love, ! ſhame and con- 
fuſion would cover our, g1 


We ſhould hate ourſelves for having abuſed 
we have difpleaſed him. Loving God, we 
, ſhould alſo love what he <a , and hate 


What he condemns. Fenitential forrow for 


"our 


penetrated with 


puilty faces, humility 
and con trition would melt ourobdurate hearts. 


od: fs, and abhor the crimes by which 


* 
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| J offences 5 would naturally intermix 
with, grateful joy 1 for, their remiſſion: and 
this ſorrow 150 fign, the ſeal of our love; 
for we catinot love. God with all our hearts, 
unleſs from our hearts we renounce our fins: 
but Howe can we do this, and not be ſorry that 
= 925 admitted them? How deceived then 
ey Who take "complacency i in any ſinful 
= Al and yet flatter themſelves. that they 
love God! How deceived are they who, 
whit with | pleaſure they renew, in retroſpect, 
ſome. hiking vice, imagine. their repentance 
com pleat, becauſe they are no longer actually 
- guilty of it! But the heart that is not firſt 
ſoftened with ſorrow for having offended owl 
can never truly loye him, 108 
Secondly. The love of. God. implies, a 
fincere reſolution to obey him in, future. 
This will appear if we conſider what that 
| is, for which we ſhould. moſt love God; 
15 it not for the inheritance. of eternal life, 
which, he has graciouſly promiſed us? But 
this, p promiſe is EN. If therefore we 
are bifplealed with. the conditions,” and re- 
jet them, how can we love bim ? ſince 
the promiſe, conditional as it is, is what 
s to excite our love of him. What ſhall 1 
by do t to inherit eterhal life?“ This implies, : 
YE N2 that 


an inheritor of everlaſting, glory. "Wh 
, we conſider that man, by fin, had 78 4 5 
all right and title to eternal happineſs, the 


title to heaven, 
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that ſomething is to be done on the 
of man, 8 Py which, he cannot th iy 


goodneſs of God appears conſpicuous . in 


= 2. SS uo 1 .. 


again admitting him, upon any) terms, Sul 
become a candidate for heaven. But when 
we conſider, that the terms, are only to 


? d hi is 
WIS” $4 
LEP * of 


x #4 * 


forſake thoſe fins by * "which he forfei 


T4 


virtue and holineſs from which. he ought r 8 
ver to have departed, the divine g goodneſs an 
1 mercy appears moſt eminently alplayed, For 
what leis could God have required of man, 


before he would pardon, than to depart from 


thoſe ſins which rendered him obnoxious. to 
| puniſhment?” God's * holineſs required him 
to exact thus much of his e, and 
merey without this would degenerate into 
_ weakneſs, and militate with. his moral go- 
vernment. What leſs could man ſuppoſe 


would be required of him to procure pardon 


than to ceaſe offending 55 Mercy on theſe 
terms is the greateſt that can poſſibly be con 
fiſtent with wiſdom, It encourages virtue, 
| - whilſt it diſcountenances vice: > Te" gives the 


e every ching to 2 "whilſt it leave 
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to the latter nothin 8 but an expectation of 


juſt retribution. It removes all deſpair from 
the penitent, but dooms to condemnation the 
obſtinate ſinner. Now if ſuch goodneſs'and 
rectitude have any effect on us, and we at all 
love God for his love to us, muſt it not ope- 


rate to render us cautious and ſolicitous not to 


offend him in future? If we love God, it 
muſt be on account of the value of eternal 
life which he has put in our power. But the 
ſame eſtimation of that, which excites in us 


the love of God, will ee _—_ us to 
- Conſe- 


adopt the means of ſecuring it 
quently, if we love God, we mall keep his 


commandments: and' this obedience we ſhall 


cheerfully offer to God, as the only acknow- 
ledgement we can make for his infinite mer- 


cies to us. This obedience we ſhall be Care- 
ful to render as general and as conſtant as we 


poſſibly can, as the indiſpenſable means of 
aſſuring to ourſelves eternal ſalvation. And 


whilſt we draw near unto God in pureneſs of 


heart, and adore his love to mankind in the 


redemption of the world through Jeſus Chriſt, 


who died as an atonement for ſin, we ſhall- 
die unto fin and live unto God in righteouſ- = 


neſs and true holineſs. This is the natural 
1 of an earneſt nal . 
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life,. and of being actuated by the true love 
of God. Thoſe ſins and follies which once 


alienated us from God we ſhall renounce for 


ever, when we come to love God with all 
our heart and ſoul. Thoſe fins, to expiate 
which the Redeemer died, we ſhall. deteſt, 
knowing well that to repeat them would be 
to crucify him afreſh, and that not to hate 
them would be not to love him. Whatever 


generated, and loving God, yet if he do not 


ſtrive to the utmoſt of his power to line rich- 
teouſly, ſoberly, and godly, in this preſent 


life, he neither loves God, nor has any juſt 
ſenſe of the value of "redemption, nor per- 
forms what is neceſſary for him to perform, 
before he can inherit eternal life. 

os conclude, therefore. 3 8 — ue 
been ſaid, we may learn to adore. the divine 
odneſs, in condeſcending. to grant any 
| terms at all to wilful ſinners, at 
5 his wiſdom in doing it after ue a manner as 
to ſhew at once both his ſtrict regard to virtue 
and his tender compeſhen. to thoſe 
ſtrayed from its paths. 
. - Let, ng. one, therefore, ns 
his condemnation and miſery, by baſely and 


| Sil. 


ons any man may make of being re- 


nd to admire. 


Who have . 
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the mercy of God, offered us upon the terms 
of the goſpel. To fin with an actual deſign 
of repentance, anqſo to make God's mercy 
the reaſon of our offending him, is but to 
double our guilt, and to deprive ourſelves of 
the means of receiving mercy. God, for the 
fake of his Son, offers to receive us into fa- 
vour again, if we will repent and amend. 
He, therefore, who procraſtinates repentance, 
delays acceptin g the mercy of God to a time 
which perhaps he may never ſee. The only 
way to ſecure our eternal welfare, is imme: 
diately, and without delay, to embrace the 
terms which he offers, to work out our falva- 
tion while our day laſts, becauſe the night 
cometh (and we know not how 2 when 
no man can work. 
Let us not think that we can deceive God 
with an intended love and obedience. No- 
thing but actual obedience will be accepted 
by him as a proof of our love. But can 
any man fin againſt God, and at the fame 
time deſign to love him? That is impoſſible. 
They therefore greatly deceive themſelves - 
who fin with a deſign to repent of it, For 
fince repentance includes obedience, and 
true obedience proceeds from love, it is ex- 


. preflive of it. He therefore muſt groſsly ou 
| _ N4 1 deceive 
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deceive himſelf who ventures to fin with a 


defign to repent of it: for he neither loyes 


God at that time, nor can poſſibly form wy > 
| fincere deſign of doing it. 


Would we therefore inherit eternal life, we 
muſt ſo meditate on the infinite love and 
goodneſs of God to us in the redemption of 
the world by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as to 


engage us to love him with all eur heart, 


ſtrength, ſoul, and mind, to obey him fin- 
cerely with every faculty we poſſeſs; for this 
is the only teſt of our love, and what only 
God will admit, Amen. 9 e e 
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5 $ERMON xIli. 


ON THE IMPERFECTION 'OP ALL un- 
RY GOOD. 


Plalm cxix. 96. 


I HAVE SEEN AN-END OF ALL PERFECTION ; BUT THY 
COMMANDMENT 1$ EXCEEDING BROAD. 


/ 


T rar is, every thing in this world has 
its period, or boundary, which it cannot paſs. 
When all ſublunary good hath attained its. 
utmoſt perfection, it ſtill remains imperfect; 
and in its progreſs towards its moſt perfect 
Kate, it equally advances towards its end; 
for never continuing long in one ſtay, it ſoon 
decays, and finks into ruin. But the com- 
mandment of God is extenſive and laſting ; 
it confines not our views to changeable ob- 
jects, nor is its duration, or the bleſſings it 
hex iy cur us, when obeyed, limited by 
It is fo infinitely comprehenſive, and 


0 2 abſolutely complete and perfect, that the 8 


finite and imperfect mind of man cannot 
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fully comprehend it : yet as far as man can 
follow it, he perccives it to be without ble- 


miſh; and he can never ſay that he ſees an 


end of perfection therein, for it ever affords 
him ſome new virtue to aequire, ever 


and enables him to go on from one degree of 


perfection to another in endleſs progreſſion. 
All ſublunary perfection, therefore, when 
compared with the commandments of God, 
1s ſhort-lived and defective: it is ſo throughh- 
out the works of nature and of art. The 


works of nature do indeed attain that per- 
fection which their Author deſigned they 


ſhould, and fo far they may be conſidered as 


perfect: but then he never deſigned them 


to reach the ſummit of excellence, nor eren 
long to remain in their beſt ſtate. Thus the 
vegetable, animal, and rational life have their 


feeble beginnings, their uncertain progreſſes, 
and their ſure ends. Nor are the works of 
art more perfect, for as they all depend oy 


the power and intellectual capacities of man, 

they muſt. partake, of his weakneſs and im- 
erfection. There 18, 'befides, this great dif- 

5 etence between the works of be and 


| art, the former attain that degree of per- 
+ ion, and laſt that fare * time which 
"es their 


ever teaches. 
him to improve thoſe which he already hath, 


* 
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their Author deſigned they ſhould, the latter 
do not. Numberleſs defects are found in all 
human performances which the authors of 
them never deſigned, and are therefore a 
proof both of the faultineſs of the execution, 
and of the impotency of man; hence after a 
few years they are generally conſigned to ob- 
nvion. But were it not ſo, though the 
works of nature were not to decay, nor 
rottenneſs to follow cloſe upon — 3 
though human art were not imperfect; 
as the ſyſtem of the univerſe will be difletved, 
<& for the earth and all the works 88 
et therein ſhall be burnt up, and the elements 
* ſhall melt with fervent heat , all per- 
fection here muſt neceſſarily have an end. 
But let us deſcend more to particulars, 
and conſider, as what chiefly concerns us, the 
lenny ſtages, nd chief attainments in hu- 
"Th: e man is Wade helpleſs, the | 
moſt; helpleſs of all animals. In childhood 
his reaſon begins to dawn, but is employed 
in the admiration of ſuch toys as in his youth 
N 0 manhood 4 2 n us. Ly 
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ſtrong and vigorous, and if ever he can at- 
tain perfection, as a rational creature, it muſt 
be in this ſtage of his life, which ſeldom laſts 


above thirty or forty years; fot after this 


period, he gradually decays, and inks into 
his 2 ner, Both of body” and 


mind. 
But what is the nerfection he attains to ? 


e indeed! in what he thinks manly 
employments and noble purſuits-(for-we o_ 
only of the moſt active and emulous). 


' 24 ſanguine i in what he undertakes, and —— 


to reap fair and perfect fruit from all his 
labours. But when he has paſſed the beſt 
part of his manhood, he looks back and finds 
his acquiſitions unequal to his former expec- 
tations: he finds that much of his labour 
was vanity; that many of his views were: 
wrong and ill founded; that through many 
omiſſions and many faults, as well as many 
unforeſeen and unavoidable accidents, he has 
been often involved in perplexity, and ſtopped 
in the rapid progreſs which he propoſed to 
make in his purſuits. Nay, ſome of thoſe 
purſuits themſelves now appear not worth his 
attention; and the gay picture which he had 
in view, and which charmed at a diſtance, 
vaniſhes when nearly approached, Thus all 
/ | | per- | 


proſpect, a dream, that has nothing real, no- 
thing ſolid and permanent in it. Here man- 
Kind pleaſe 3 with trifles, from the 
toys of childhood to the almoſt as inſignifi- 
cant amuſements of manhood ; ; nay, however 


they may in their riper years deſpiſe the for- 


mer, they muſt allow that they once received 
as much pleaſure from them as they have 
ever ſince experienced from the latter. But 
now they perceive them to be trifling, and 
therefore 1 for ſomething more important, 


and hope, to find ſolid. and permanent ſatiſ- 


faction in greater concerns: yet ſo oft as they 
look back, their paſt life appears vanity; and 
when they, are juſt upon the point. of re- 
moving into eternity, then they clearly diſ- 
cern and candily confeſs the littleneſs and 
emptineſs of all that earthly greatneſs with 
which they were formerly ſo much capti- 
vated. The conqueror then acknowleges the 
imperfection of his conqueſts ; he ſees an 


early period put to the poſſeſſion of all that 


be acquired with ſo much toil and: danger. 
The rich man, who ſtudied to increaſe his 


wealth, in the vain hope, of reaping perfect 


: 2 from it, now confeſſes bis folly : 


| % 
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he ſees the ĩmperfecti | 


of which he can carry away with him. 
Por want of attentive and due refleicn; 


we ſeldom learn, or are not fincerely per- 


fuaded of what our true intereſts require: 


aninſtrocted by the paſt to judge of che fu- 
ture, e deceive ourſelves with ſanguine and 


and then only When we are 


ei the perde bf ür li. are thoroug gbly ; 


convinced that to fear God and keep his 
ecommandments is what beſt fuits: \ 


again, that longs to be pleaſed! with toys and 
rattles? Who would wiſh to enter again 


into the follies of youth? Who that is ad- 
vanced in years would with to retatn' to the 
buftling fceties that occupied the vigour of 


"tis manhood? The that do not with this, 
at once allow that there is no perfectic 


this world. And if there he any Uno are ſo 
weak as to defire it; they alſo confeſs that all - 


perfection here has an end, ſince what they 
moſt wiſh to be permanent ſo ſoon paſſes 
away. But every man would with that his 


= paſt life had been diſtinguiſhed for virtue and 


piety. This he perceiyes to be a good that 
would have — with — Gough all 
others 


1 age 
of it, and what alone is truly valuable. For 
who is the man that would with to be a 715 
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others Hhowld vaniſh; ''# good that is equally : 
ſuitable to youth and age, and which, whilſt 
it crowns the paft life of a man with appro- 
bation, creates no defire to repeat it, be- 
cauſe it leaves him equally, nay better quali- 
fied to enjoy (his youthful piety now than 
then, having confirmed it by habit, and be- 
come better. inſtructed and practiſed in his 
proper vocation ; his vocation to holineſs, 
which can only be acquired by walking in the 
commandments of God; and which, in 
proportion as it is acquired, fills the ſoul 
with alacrity and hope, and qualifies it for 
the enjoyment of endleſs cnt ehrte 
pleaſures. 
Since, then, a life of rde and piety is 
what all men would wiſh their paſt life to 
have been, and fince they allow all other 
things which they have experienced to have 
been uncertain and unſatisfying, is it not 
firah ge that they do not reſolve to make their 
in holineſs the grand object of 
their purſuit during the remainder of their 
days? Is it not ſtrange that they do not con- 
fider this life as what it really is, only a pro- 
bationary ſtate, in which they are to fit them- 
ſelves for a better? Vet we ſee that, like 
1. who wil facrifice every thing to play, 
| they 
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they ſuffer. the concerns and amuſements of 


| this world ſo to divert them from what ought = 
to. be. their chief ſtudy, that they live now 


as if they had no future concerns: the pre- 
ſent moment engroſſes their whole attention; 
and though each advanced ſtage of life re- 
jects the purſuits of the former, as inſignifi- 


cant and trifling, yet in every preſent ſtage 
perfection is eagerly ſought. But it muſt be 


impoſſible to find perfection in ſublunary 
things, ſince they are not only defective in 


Þ perpetuity, but are in themſelves what, as 


we advance in life, we renounce as unwor- 


[ thy. our attention. Mott: 
Now as the particular 1 of the 7 


veral ſtages of human life are made after 
ſuch objects as are found to be imperfet, 
let us conſider if we can reach perfection in 
. thoſe things which are more or leis common 
to each ſtage of life, namely, in the indul- 
gence of the ſenſual appetites, of the paſ- 


fions,. and in the acquiſition of knowledge. 
1. As to the ſenſual appetites, it is evi- 


| dene that indulgence in them requires the 
| concurrence of ſeveral. particulars. altogether 
| dent on us; ſuch as affluent circum- 


e health of body, and eaſe of mind. 


. e very e unite, and when they 
% do, 


e. 


8g 2 Aren 3 '0 © © 
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do, their continuance together is uncertain, 

ſeldom laſting. But ſuppoſe them united, 
ſu uppoſe a man in full vigour of life, wealthy, 
and free from care, yet he can gratify none 
of his ſenſes ſo highly as the btutes that 
periſh; for being poſſeſſed of foreſight, he 


will anticipate: his indulgences; but antici- 


pation is a great drawback upon enjoyment. 


Nay, the enjoyment itſelf of all ſenſual 


pleaſures is ſo ſhort-lived that it ends almoſt 
as ſoon as it begins; and to give it any ſort 
of duration will require a ſeries of repetiti- 
ons. But the enjoyment of a continued 
train of ſenſual pleaſures will be greatly di- 

miniſhed by reflecting on the probable conſe- 


quences of them: and though theſe conſe- 


quences ſhould neither be regarded, nor 
thought on, yet in the event they will be 
found to be, loſs of health, loſs of fortune, 
and a decay of the intellectual faculties. 
What, therefore, is ſo difficult to be ac- 
quired, in any tolerable degree, what is at- 

tended with ſo many drawbacks, and fol- 
lowed by ſuch deſtructive ee can 


never be enjoyed in perfection. But ſuch 


are the pleaſures of ſenſe; therefore there is 


no perfection i in the cen of them: 
| Vor. I. 7 0 Bee $5; . hh 
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2. As to the paſſions. As they frequently 


interfere with each other, the gratification of 
one often requires the ſacrifice of another, 


Thus pride and avarice are at continual vari- 


ance ;. and therefore when a man has theſe 
paſſions to a great degree he muſt either ſub- 


due them or be miſerable. His pride induces 
him to make a ſplendid figure in the eyes of 


the world, and forces him often to facrifice 
his intereſt; whilſt his avarice makes him re- 


|  gret and repine at theexpences he undergoes, 


and the loſſes he incurs. It is plain, therefore, 


that under ſuch circumſtances, there can be 


_ no perfection in the indulgence of the paſſions. 
But let us ſuppoſe a man to have one very 
predominant paſſion, to which he would rea- 
dily facrifice all the reſt; let it be fame, am- 


bition, luſt of power, or revenge. Yet who 


ann ſatisfy any of theſe paſſions to the full? 
Who can reach the ſummit of fame? Or 
if any one could, would he find that 2b 


would ſupply the place of all things elſe? 


Who can fully gratify ambition, or fatiate 


venge? They are paſſions which increaſe by 
indulgence ; and yet in every freſh endeavour 


to indulge them, expoſe men to numerous 
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attended 
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the luſt of power, or at all times indulge re- 
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attended with diſappointment than ſucceſs. 
Nay, when moſt indulged, cannot be fully ſo: 


ſome bitter ingredien 


of gratifying the paſſions, and there is no 


perfection in it. Beſides, each gratification is 
ſhort-lived, and requires a conſtant repetition 
to render the pleaſure, ſuch as it is, durable. 

Some paſſions are diſagreeable in themſelves, 

as envy, hatred, malice. Some are moment- 
ary, ſudden guſts, which ſoon die away: and 
all, when nt over reaſon, are diſ- 
honorable, and attended with ſelf-condemna- 
tion and miſery. There can be no perfection, 
therefore, ariſing from the gratification of the 


paſſions. If it is to be found in any human 


attainments, it muſt be 


3. In intellectual good, in the acquiſition 


of knowledge and wiſdom. This indeed is a 
noble purſuit, and worthy of man; for it is 
the privilege and glory of his nature to be 


capable of acquiring knowledge, and of imi- 
tating his Ry the God of all know- | 


ledge. 
But eg h mch honor is due to thoſe 


who eee abel in knowledge, and explored 


the paths of ſcience, yet after all, how far 


ſhort do they fall of perfection! Perfect know- 
{om * God alone; for the things to 
Ts be 
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be knoiꝭn are infinite; but che capacity * . 


man and of any created being is, and cannot 


I but be; Knite,: The wiſeſt men, after all 


their diſcoberies, have confeſſed that their 
chief knowledge conſiſted in knowing how 


cond cauſes than the common people; but 
they cannot long trace back from effect to 


eauſe: they ſoon come to an effect, the me- 
diate cauſe of which they cannot tell, and are 


obliged to veil their ignorance by uſing the 


phraſe of, the nature of things - it is % in its 


nature, i. e. it is ſo, but we cannot tell why. 
How many diſcoveries, how many inventions 
have been made by the moſt illiterate men, 
have been owed. to accident, and not to any 
_ reaſoning, beforchand : whereas the i improve- 

ments made on them haye been eaſy and ob- 
vious. This ſurely is ſufficient to; humble 
the pride of philoſophy. Even in abſtract 
ſcience, the , deficiency of the human in- 
tellect is indiſputable. How many queſ- 


tions are there in it which have been propoſed 
for ages that have never yet been ſolved? 


What diſputes exiſt among metaphyſicians ? 


Even in things the moſt near and important 
| to us, how * is . a knowledge we can 


acquire 


ignorant they were. Philoſophers, from dili- 
gent obſervation, know indeed a few more ſe- 
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acquire by the greateſt exertions of our inte]- 
lectual faculties! Who can tell what his 
ſoul is? Who can tell in what manner it is 
united to the body? Nay, the future exiſ- 
| tence of the ſoul, a ſubject of conſtant enquiry 
among the ancient philoſophers, remained a 
probable conjecture only, till revelation 
brought life and immortality to light. 1 
When we know ſo little, when we can 
know but ſo little of ourſelves, it muſt rea- 
dily be allowed, that we can but ſkim the 
ſurfaces of other things : that all beyond is 
Involved in myſtery, which the human un- 
derſtanding can never penetrate; that perfec- 
tion in knowledge is impoſſible for us to attain. 
Our beſt knowledge is the knowledgeof God's 
commandment; and, as he has made it known 
unto us in what it conſiſts, reſts not on the un- 
certain foundation of man's judgment. Our 
greateſt wiſdom is to obey his commandment, 
for the pleaſure and happineſs it will procure 
us, are not ſtraightened in narrow limits, do 
not come to an early end, but laſt for ever. 
In it alone can we be ſatisfied, and find that 
perfection which we vainly ſeek elſewhere. 
But time will not now permit us to enlarge 
on this part of the ſubject; we muſt therefore | 


10 it to another opportunity. : 
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1 HAVE BEN AN END OF ALL PERFECTION 3 Bur Lb el | 
| COMMANDMENT 15 EXCEEDING BROAD, - 


8 N a former diſcourſe upon this text, we 
confidered the imperfection of all ſublunary 
good, and ſhewed that the ſeveral purſuits of 
man, in the different ſtages of his life, were 
unſatisfying, and what his maturer judgment 
renounced; that every human attainment fell 
not only ſhort of perfection, but made but a 
ſmall advance towards it. It remains, therefore, 
to conſider, what advantages the commandment ' 
of God has over the inventions and ſchemes 
of man, both in its nature and in its conſe- 
quences. Y 
1. In its nature it is perfect, Gafe and laſt- 
ing; for it is ſaid to be exceeding broad, in op- 
poſition to that which is defective and 
temporary. The ſeveral attainments of 
f 5 9 


. 
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man, the higheſt degree of wiſdom he can 
acquire, and the various pleaſures this world 
can-afford him, are all defective and circum- 
ſcribed, have limits whidH they cannot paſs. 
But the commandment of God, as ifluing 
from infinite-wifdom,-1s' free from error: and 
as it is im "qi by infinite benevolence, 
the good which man may derive from it is 
pure and laſting. The commandment of 
God is not ſuch as we may admire to day and 
deſpiſe to-morrow, but is what we ſhall al- 
ways perceive to be moſt excellent. It is not 
ſuch as when followed will ſatiate us to di- 
guſt, like the pleaſures of ſenſe, but is what 
-will always delight and rejoice us. The more 
mature and refined our judgment is, the more 
e ſhall diſcern its excellence, and value it. 
The more we enjoy it by obedience, the more 
. ſhall we be ſatisfied with it. perfect in its 
nature, and made for rational beings, it is 
equally ſuited to time and eternity: Exten- 
five and diffuſive, as well as perfect i in degree, 
the conſequence of obeying it is happineſe now 
and for ever. SS... 
But the great advantage which the law of 
| "God hath over all ſublunary things, will bet- 
| 6h ee if we mw them 1 in ſome par- 
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1. The law:of God is not confined to any 


particular time or ſeaſon... . This world's good 


is temporal, and can only be enjoyed whit 
we remain on earth. Though attained to the 
higheſt degree, it muff neyertheleſs ſaon be 


renounced: we muſt leaye it behind us when 


we go to the land where none of our pomp. 
; No Dives ſhall. there. ſhine 


ſhall follow us. 
in purple and ine linen, and fare ſumptuouſly 
every day, but every ſenſual pleaſure, and 


every yain gratification ſhall terminate on this 


ſide the grave. But how often doth worldly 


good abandon. the poſſeſſor, and leave him 
deſtitute of all he doated c on. Riches make 


themſelyes wings and fly. away: health, 
without which the pleaſu; res of ſenſe are lan- 


guid, ſhuns the company of luxury and ex- 
ceſs. Nor is there any earthly good what= 


ever which man can control and compel to 


37 


abide with him. But religion i is at all times 
inthe power of man: nor poverty, nor ſick- 
neſs, nor any affliction whatever, can force it 
away, if he chooſe to retain it. Then when 
he can enjoy nothing elſe, he can enjoy re- 


ligion, and find that conſolation from it which 


will abundantly ſupply the loſs. of all things 


elſe. Unlike the things. of the world, it nei- 


ther deſerts nor ſatiates, hat abides by a man 
ſo 
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fo long as he pleaſes, and affords him con- 
2 and increaſing pleaſures. The waters 
of life, like an eternal ſpring, can never be 
exhauſted, but ſpringing up within him that 
drinks of them, ſhall ever abundantly ſupply 
bim: for religion, by practice, not only be- 


comes eaſy but pleaſant. As contrary habits, 


which at firſt are apt to render religion irk- 
forme, wear off, the habit of religion acquires 
ſtrength, and becomes pleaſant ; and each ad- 
vance in holineſs becomes a new motive, and 
aﬀords great encouragement to make further 
improvements. Theſe are approved by the 
underſtanding, as what are right, are valued 
as what are ſtable, afford the moſt bright 

of futurity, as they qualify us 


for the blifs of heaven, and recommend 


us to the favour of God: every improvement 


in holineſs is therefore Pg with the moſt 


folid ſatisfaction here, and productive of the 
_ moſt happy conſequences hereafter. And as 
it is in every man's power, in all times, and | 
in all places to make theſe improvements, re- 
ligion 1s therefore a certain permanent good; 
which is what cannot be ſaid of any thing elſe. 
No Prudence can inſure the acquiſition of 
temporal goods, or the preſervation of them 
Ts when — A thouſand unforeſeen ac | 
cidents 


3 
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accidents may blaſt the deſigns of the pru- 
dent, and confound the ſchemes of the wiſe. 
But, if we are not wanting to ourſelves, no 
accident whatever can prevent our obeying the 
commandment of God; can deprive us of re- 
ligion, which is an unalienable and divine 
. eſtate that we may ever enjoy, and that will 
enrich us in ſpiritual and heavenly riches: deſ- 


piſing the ſcanty limits of time, it reaches on 


to boundleſs eternity, and affords a perpetuit 
of bliſs. How infinitely preferable, then, is it 
to all earthly good, that fintſhes almoſt” as 
ſoon as it begins! 

2. Another advantage which religion had 


over all ſublunary good, is, that it is equally in 


the power of every man. All earthly good 
is not only ſo limited, that no man can enjoy 


it in perfection, but ſo very limited, that he 
who acquires more than a moderate ſhare, 
muſt do it at the expence of other men. 
Thus, as there is not wealth enough in the 
world for every man to be rich, when one ae- 
quires more wealth than what his ſhare would 
amount to, on an equal diviſion, others muſt 
have their part diminiſhed. In honours all 
men cannot be equal; for the promotion of 


one man implies an inferior ſtation in another. 


Power is what all men cannot equally ac- 


quire; | 
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quire; for the power and authority of ſome 
implies the ſubjection of others. Knowledge 

is what all men cannot equally attain; for to 
ſay nothing of the different abilities of men, 


yet the time neceſſary. to make any tolerable 
— in different ſciences will not leave 


| the afliſtance of others to provide him. thoſe 

things which are neceſſary for the proſecution 
of his ſtudies. | The ſtudious muſt, therefore, 
ever be ſupported and aſſiſted by the labo- 
rious; conſequently all men cannot apply 


themſelves to ſtudy: or if they dic, wauld 


haye ſo little time for it, and be in Want of 
ſo much aſſiſtance, that they could Never make 


much progreſs therein. But it is not ſo 
with religion; every man may equally em- 
brace it; may equally cultivate the virtues it 


enjoins; may equally grow in gragę, and 
preſs forward toward the mark of their high 
calling. In the purſuits of religion there is 
no interference of intereſts, and the ſucceſs 
of one man is not detrimental, but _beneficial 
to another, by ſhining before him as a bright 
- example to imitate, and exciting: him, to aim 
at greater attainments,  Belides, ; in propor- 
tion as men Ware obedient to the laws 1 


God, 
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man ſufficient leiſute to, ſupport, himſelf 
= _— .own labour. Beſides, he will want 
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God, they are diſpoſed to aſſiſt, nay, their 
piety implies that they do aſſiſt their fellow 
creatures with exhortation and advice, and 
every other means which may promote their 
improvement in all virtue and godlineſs. 
As religion, therefore; may be equally cul- 
tivated by the rich and poor, by the mean 
and great, by the weak and powerful; as no 
ſucceſs of the one is made at the expence of 
another, but is rather promotive of his fur- 
ther attainments, religion hath this advan- 
tage over all earthly good, that it is propoſed 
to all men, and all may attain in it what de- 
gree of perfection they pleaſe; which is what 
the ſcanty limits of wx other good will not 
admit Of; nr 
3. In every contithee? of life, religion is 
_ neceſſary to our happineſs.” Worldly good, 
when enjoyed in its higheſt degree, can but 
gratify thoſe particular appetites which ſti- 
mulate men to aim at acquiring it. To ſay 
nothing, therefore, of the continual labour 
and fatigue they muſt undergo before they 
can acquire what is neceſſary for the indul- 
gence of thoſe appetites; to ſay nothing of 
the total diſappointments which ſuch en- 
deavours frequently meet with; to ſay no- 
_ of the guilty meaſures men often purſue 
therein; 5 
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therein; yet what great ſatisfaction can ſen- 
ſual gratifica tions alone yield them? They 


ever fall ſhort of expectation: happineſs was 


expected from them, for happineſs is what 


all men propoſe to themſelves as the end of 
all their labours. But the happineſs of ra- 
tional creatures can never conſiſt in thoſe 
pleaſures only which are equally common to 
the brates. The diſappointment, therefore, 

which: all expectations of happineſs, from 
merely ſenſual gratifications, will ever meet 
with, diminiſhes even that pleaſure which 
they might otherwiſe afford, and leaves men 
unfatisfied and unhappy. But the man who 
_ cultivates religion beſt qualifies himſelf to 
enjoy even the bleſſings of this life: for the 
commandment of God: doth not require that 


we ſhould totally renounce the bleflings of 


this world, but that we ſhould not ſet our af- 


fections upon them. And the man who doth 

not ſet his affections upon them, is beſt qua- 

lified to enjoy them; becauſe, as he does hot 

ſeek his happineſs in them, nor expect more 

pleaſure 

of enjoyment is ſure not to be abated by diſ- 
appointed expectations. | Beſides, as it is ne- 


of chem than they can beſtow, the 


ceſſary that the mind be free from anxiety, 


1 een, * — preſent pleaſures 5 
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and as religion is what alone will preſerve 


the mind in a cheerful and ſettled ſtate, the 


5 religious man alone can truly enjoy the plea- 
ſures of life, can alone inherit the earth: for 
the man who has neglected the laws of God, 


diſregarding every moral and ſacred duty, 


cannot look back upon his paſt life with 
pleaſure and approbation ; nor look forward 
to eternity without dread and diſmay ; which 
is ſuch a tate as muſt render every reflecting 


being unhappy, and diſqualify him for the 
true reliſh of preſent pleaſures. But the pre- 


ſent enjoyments of a religious man are not 
embittered by the recollection of his paſt 
life, nor diminiſhed by any future proſpect ; 
but his approbation of the former fills him 
full of hope with reſpect to the latter, ren- 
ders his preſent hours cheerful, and beſt qua- 
lifies him for the true enjoyment even of this 


world. This will ſtill further appear, if we 


conſider, that as a total miſcarriage in his 


temporal purſuits cannot much affect him, 


becauſe he ſet not his heart upon them; ſo 
when he ſucceeds, he cannot be diſappointed 


in the degree of ſatisfaction which he expect- 
ed they would yield, ſince he never expected 


much from them, and for that very reaſon, 


nenen . on things. 


above. 
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above. * How is it- poflible; that le whoſe 
heart is fixed on the bliſs of heaven, ſhould 
ever be diſſatisfied about earthly pleaſures? 
And how it is poſſible, that the immortal 
being, who courts only temporal good, ſhould 
ever be happy ?—ln this reſpect, therefore, 
i. e. with regard to the beſt enjoyment of 
this world, the man who keeps the com- 
mandment of God, has infinitely the IS 
tage over him who neglects it. 
But again, in keeping the dnt 
of God, there is a further reward even in 
this life ; for in every point of view in which 
we can conſider the conſequence of a pious and 
_ virtuous life, we ſhall find it to be very be- 
neficial. - We have already ſeen that religion 
_ Improves the pleaſures of proſperity ; but this 
is not all; ſhe adminiſters conſolation in ad- 
verfity. When the man who fixed his heart 
on this world only, is involved in calamity, 
what has he to ſupport him under it? ' Caſt 
on the bed of fickneſs, he cannot reliſh the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, nor has he any ſource of 
fatisfaction within himſelf. Degraded from 
the dignities which' he once enjoyed, unfuc- 
| ceſsful in acquiring thoſe to which his am- 
bition aſpired, or reduced to poverty by ſome 
1 „ — he is rendered * miſerable. 
The 
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The treacherous world has deſerted him, the 
world on which he fondly placed all his 

hopes. He has nothing belt to conſole him, 

or abate the poignancy-of his grief. He can- 
not retreat with complacency from the world 
which abandons him, for his heart is fixed 
upon it; and his conſcience, that had been 
diſregarded amidſt the buſtling ſcenes in 
which he had been engaged, will be heard 

in retirement, will upbraid him for his folly 

in renouneing ſure and eternal riches, to fol- 
low after uncertain trifles; will eondemn him 
for his diſobedience to his Maker, and hold 
out a dreadful futurity to his view. Thus 
the calamitous ſinner is, of all men, the moſt 
miſetable. But, on the contrary, - the pious 

man is never overwhelmed by afflictions: re- 
ligion infuſes a balm into his mind, which 
aſſwages his grief. This is a neceſſary con- 
ſequence; for religion, by enjoining patience, 
by teaching us to bear misfortunes with for- 
titude, becomes the beſt lenient of all adver- 
ſity ; for patience is a virtue that can be ac- 
quired in no great degree without religion, 
without a afflictions as the correc- 
tion of an all - wiſe and good Father. Viewed in 
any other light, there is nothing to ſupport the 
mind under them; but when thus conſider- 
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ed; and conſidered alſo as a trial of our-vir- 
tue, a proof of our faith and obedience, that 
vs may be rendered fit for eternal joys, they 
loſe that depreſſing weight which they other- 
wiſe habe, The religious man, therefore, 
though deſerted by the world, is not reduced 
to deſpair: to his God he can. ſtill lock up, | 
and ſolace himſelf with the future proſpe& of 
heavenly felicity': frequently retiring to his 
forget his misfortunes ; and, in the fervour of 
devotion, enjoy pleaſures which the world 
can never give. But again; religion is not 
only a ſure lenient in adverſity, but the beſt 
"Uefence/againſt it; for the greater part of the 
calatmities which befal mankind, are owing 
td their vices. The wicked do not always 
their ſchemes are as liable, and 
even more ſo, to prove unſucceſsful, as thoſe 
of the righteous; and where one man ſuffers 
for his integrity and uprightneſs, many more 
become victims to their wickedneſs and folly. 
Mere religion univerſally cultivated, all the 
diſtreſſes which extravagance and folly bring 
on, all the vexations of mortified pride, all 
would be unknown; and even now, her 
Vvotaries find her ee the beſt preſervative 
6 againſt 
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againſt them 4. for, by the um ity ſhe in- 
ſpires, they are beſt ſhielded from the inſults 

of the proud: by the frugality, induſtry, and 
temperanes ſhe requires, they are leſs expoſed 
to poverty and ſickneſs, as well as beſt able 
to bear them, if they ſhould come, by that 
contentment which ſhe teaches them to ag- 
quire in all ſtations of life. By rendering 
them ſubmiſſi ve to their ſuperiors, conde- 
ſcending to their inferiors, and kind to. all, 
| the procures them univerſal reſpect, and the 

friendſhip of many. S that, by the very 
frame of their minds, religious men are ex- 
poſed to fewer anxieties; and, by the natural 
conſequences of their conduct, to fewer evils 
than thoſe who forget God. So neceſſary is 
religion at all times, to the welfare of man, 
for godlineſß hath the promiſe of * life, as 
well as of that which is to come.“ 

But laſtly, the great advantage of religion 
cpoflte in that eternal felicity which it will 
 infallibly procure. us. In this reſpect, the 
condition of the. godly man is infinitely ſupe- 
rior t that of the ſinner ; for, though we 
have deen that: virtue and piety are, in gene- 
ä * an af the mop n ul. 
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yet, let us ſuppoſe, what ſometimes ey be 
the caſe, that religion requires a man to re- 
nounce them all, and to take up his croſs in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe. Vet, what does he re- 
nounce in proportion to what he ſecures? Is 
there any proportion between time and eter- 
nity; or between a perpetuity of bliſs, and a 
few days of mixed pleaſure? Surely none: 
his loſs, therefore, cannot be great, but his 
gain is infinite. His preſent ſufferings are not 
"worthy to be compared to the glory which 
ſhall be revealed in Chriſt Jeſus. But as this 
glory i is future, and his ſufferings are preſent, 
it may be ſaid, that the latter are felt, whilſt 
the former is only hoped and expected, and, 
therefore, of leſs efficacy to diminiſh the bit - 
terneſs of them by compariſon. But let it 
be remembered, that religion, by reducing 
our deſires to our circumſtances, provides 
more certainly for our contentment bere, than 
the moſt ſucceſsful proſperity: for deſire is 
fickle and- unſettled, flies from object to ob- 
ject, and can never be conſtantly ſatisfied by 
any portion of earthly good. But when our 


circumſtances are made the ſtandard of our 


deſires, we have always ſufficient to ſatisfy | 


us; ſo that we find thoſe who moſt re- 


n the world, as the ſake of religion, 
WT; yet 
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yet learned to be content in whatever ſtation 
they were, and knew equally well how to 
abound and how to ſuffer need, And though 
the hope of eternal felicity be a ant hope, 
yet it is not like other hopes, zncertain; for 
the practice of religion muſt recommend us 
to his favour who hath enjoined it. He, who 
is infinitely holy, juſt, and merciful, muſt 
approve of holineſs, juſtice, and mercy in 
his creatures; and his approbation, will in- 
fallibly procure us happineſs. . Could our 
reaſon permit us to doubt of this, yet the 
earneſts which he hath already given of his 
future intentions to thoſe who obey him, by 
ſending his Son to inſtruct us, to promiſe us 
eternal life, and inſure it by his death, muſt 
convince us that there is a reward for the 
righteous, a reward which God himſelf will 
beſtow, beſides that ſecret ſatisfaction of 
which a good conſcience can never be diveſt- 
ed. But far otherwiſe is it with the wicked. 
When they remove from this ſcene, which 
now occupies, but does not ſatisfy them, they 
quit their all: they have no ſource of happi- 
_ neſs within themſelves : but the remorſe of 
conſcience, . the never-dying worm, torments 
them! They have no God to whom they 
can appeal for a promiſed reward ; but they 
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hold an offended Judge only, who will pubiſh 
them. 

Thus, in every pot of view in which we 
can compare the pleaſures of the world and 
religion, thoſe of religion have the advan- 
tage: the former are ſcanty, and of ſhort du- 
fation, the latter are extenſive and eternal. 

ligion Prepares us for it in the next: diſ- 
daining the ſhackles of time, ſhe leads us in- 
to eternity; and will introduce us: into that 
happy place; where complaint ſhall never 
enter, but where eternal joys abound. | 

Would we then ever know what real per- 
| Seon is, let us cultivate true a 25 
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oo THE DAY OF - JUDGMENT. 


HE HATH APPOINTED A DAY IN WHICH HE wILL 
_ JOSE THE WORLD IN RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


«4 7 


2 


HE aw" af man cannot conceive. a 
more awful ſcene than will be diſplayed on 
that tremendous day, when all kindreds, na- 
tions and people, ſhall be aſſembled before 
the dread tribunal of their Almighty Judge, 
to receive their ſentence. But whether it be 
that mankind do not fincerely believe ſuch an 
event will ever take place; or that they ſcarce- 
ly ever think about it, —yet certain it is, from 
the manners and converſation of the genera- 
lity of men, that no ſuitable impreſſions are 
made on their minds a ſo awful an ex- 
r e 

When a man is to PRs tried in a court of 
Rand judicature, he is anxious about the 
event, his fears are alarmed, he is agitated 
with the moſt diſtreſsful apprehenſions z and 

: 4 his 
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his anxiety about the vefdict that is to acquit 


or condemn him, precludes every other conſi- 
deration, as immaterial and impertinent. But 
what is the ſevereſt ſentence an earthly judge 


can pronounce? What is the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment he can inflict? Tis only haſtening the 
execution of that ſentence which nature has 
pronounced on all mankind. The effect of 
condemnation makes no laſting alteration in 
the ſtate of the criminal, whom, in a few 
days, nature herſelf would have conſigned to 
the inevitable grave. If, then, the wretched 
culprit, pallid and diſmayed at the apprehen- 
ſion of premature death, can never have his 


attention diverted from the event of his trial, 


how much more deeply, might we ſuppoſe, 


mankind would be affected from the confide- 
ration of that trial which they muſt all un- 
dergo, of that judgment, which, when 


once paſſed, will fix their final doom. No- 


thing upon earth can be ſo awful, ſo intereſt- 


ing. It will not be a fellow creature th at 


ſhall call us to judgment, but He whoſe word 


all nature obeys; at whoſe command the 


grave ſhall give up its dead, and the weary 


and the oppreſſor ſhall riſe together, and ſtand 


before him. No intereſt ſhall then avail, no 


partial favour dall be ken, bur de im 
\ and 
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and the ſlave, the conqueror and the conquer 
ed, the rich and the poor, ſhall all, without 


diſcrimination of rank and condition, ſtand 
together at the great day of general judgment. 


That day when the now forgotten Majeſty of 


heaven : ſhall appear in all its awful terrorg— 


that day when the Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend 


from heaven with a ſhout, with the voice of 
the arch- angel, and with the trump of God! 
S that day when the heavens ſhall paſs away 


with a great noiſe, and the elements ſhall melt 


with fervent heat, the earth alſo, and the 


works that are therein, ſhall be burnt up. 


Hut if the grand and terrifying preparations 


of that day ſhall aſtoniſh and confound every 


ſoul.—a ſtill more ſolemn and awful ſpecta- 


cle will be then exhibited in thoſe who ſhall 


appear at the great tribunal. When conſci- 


ence, anticipating the juſt judgment of im- 
partial Heaven, ſhall paint on the countenance 


of every man the ſentence he expects, the 


fate he will receive, When diſtreſs and an- 
guiſh and deſpair, ſhall publiſh the guilt of 


the finner, and juſtify the vengeance. of the 
Almighty.—When even the righteous, look - 
ing up to their Redeemer, in whom they have 


believed, and whom they have humblyobeyed, 


| fall; e his preſence alone, be able to 


ſupport 
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with confidence the award of their Judge. 
On that day all intreaty, all promiſes will 
be fruitleſs, will be diſt the time 
of probation is paſt, the day of judgment is 
eme. But the conſideration which renders. 
the ſentence we ſhall receive on that tre- 
mendous day infinitely important to us, is 
that it will be final; for that the fate of man 
after this life will be unalterably fixed our 
Lord more than intimates in many paſſages; 
D that the finner who is conſigned to outer 
darkneſs, will be ſeparated by an impaſſable 
galph from the manſions of the bleſſed, from 
thoſe-who, admitted into the preſence of God 
ſhall find fulneſs of joy, and en that 
flow for ever from his right hand. = 
And if this circumſtance „ 
nitude to the event of our ſentence, ſo it ren- 
ders our conduct in this life infinitely impor- 
tant: for in that ſtate in which each man is 
when he quits this world, will he appear in 
te next, to receive the ſentence which ſeals 
his doom, not tor oor Journ, but nn 
leis ages. 
I theſe — * tbe: 5 why is the day of 
; judgment ever forgotten? Why is not the 
/ n prepare to 
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meet his Judge? Do ſinners hope to eſcape 
with impunity? Do they imagine that the 
grave, which conſigns their faults to oblivion 
on earth; will blot: them but of the remem- 
| Hrance of Heaven? Can they ſuppoſe that 
the different ſentences pronounced upon men 
in the great day of judgment, will not be de- 
termined by the real diſtinction of charactet 
which ſubſiſts among them here ? If they 
do, let them hear what our Lord ſays.— 
„ When the Son of Man ſhall come in his 
re glory, and all his holy angels with him; 
ac then ſhall he fit upon the throne of his 
glory, and before him ſhall be gathered all 
« nations; and he ſhall: ſeparate them one 
44 from another, as a ſhepherd diyideth his 
e ſheep from the goats: And he ſhall ſet the 
te ſheep on his right hand, but the goats on 
« the left hand. Then ſhall the King ſay 
© to thoſe on his right hand, come, ye 
4 bleſſed of my Father, receive the kingdom 
<« prepared for you from the foundation f 
* the world. Then ſhall he ſay to thoſe on 
* the left hand, depart from me ye curſed 
* into everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil 
* and his angels. And theſe ſhall go into 
** everlaſting 3 nn in 
* into life eternal.” | 
"Sack, 
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Such, then, being the nature of the ſen - 


tence we ſhall receive; that it will be deter- 


us eternal felicity, it muſt be of: the higheſt 
to us to be prepared for the day 


of judgment. To this end, therefore, let us . 
conſider a little more e e e 


dal be judged fr. 40 
Seripture divides this 4 iter! 5 
our actions, our words, and our thoughts. 

That we are accountable for our actions will 


follow from the moral freedom we enjoy. 
God hath placed man in a ſituation in which 


he has various duties to diſcharge; and he 
hath enabled him to diſcharge them, giving 
to every one talents which he requires them to 


uſe and improve. Whether, therefore, we 


have employed our talents as reaſon and reli- 
gion preſeribe, will be an enquiry in that day. 


And when this enquiry it made, what can be 
ſaid in defence of the drunkard and gameſter, 
thoſe riotous and debauched livers, who waſte 
their fortunes in the pleaſures of vice, as well 


as tuin their conſtitutions in ſenſual exceſs? 


| — ADS CATE of 


_ thoſe, who, in defiance of Heaven; have wil- | 
| IO and premeditated violated the moſt po- 
| - KT ſitive 14 


either doom us to future miſery, or confer on 
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ſitive and facred duties? who ſacrifice religion 
do the conſiderations of intereſt ; who, perjure 

rhemſelves that they. may defraud. with. im- 
punity? But [ſhall they eſcape. the judgment 
of God? Let them not, deceive. themſelves, 
0  Whatſorver a man ſoweth, that ſhall he 
„ teap: But not only the actual violation, 
even the aller of any known duty —.— 
jet a man to condemnation, from an impar 
udgment; for it is mot, enough to ab- 
Rain from, poſitive ſin; but man being cre- 
ated an active and moral being, muſt exerciſe 
and improve himſelf in moral virtue. Dives 
did not defraud the poor; but that did not ex- 
cuſe him, for he ſhould have relieved them. 
Eevery neglect of duty is a crime. What ex- 
cuſe can be made for him who omits his duty 
to God, or neglects the offices of humanity 
to his neighbour? The ſabbath breaker, and 
the luxurious diſſipator of wealth, alike re- 
gardleſs of their Creator and their fellow. erea- 
tures, ſhall fall under the like ſentence of 
oondemnation. As ĩt is expected of ſtewards 
to give a ſatisfactory account. for every talent 
they have received, and of the uſe to which 
they have applied them, ſo mankind, in their 
capacity of rational creatures, will be re- 
ney to Gifs. a reaſonable: account of all 

| _ their 
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Qik ations; and'to / low that they: have em- 
braced! every opportunity whieh Providenee 
has afforded thern, to exert their ſeveral abili- 
dies for the glory of God and the good of 
man; and their on improvement in virtue 
and true piety. If rang an account be rea- 
ſonable, be juſt; and will be tequired (and 
ſurely chis cannot be denied) then how will 
 they'vindicate their eonduct who fliatnefully 
to tlie purpoſes of vice thoſe eminent 
adlicew Which wee beſtowedCupon them 
that ey might adorn their Ohriſtian pro- 
feſſion with” rage oſt ern and 
virtues? Tb al eee 
| — ROO all . e dee 4 en- 
joined inankind, and all the we gant 
quired to abſtain from, would be an endleſs 
ee for conſeience. 'ﬆ honeſtly 

| point out to men 


T | Sabat dhey . and what they ought nor 
todo.” We gar 068 meat obſerve, for the 


yet the exerciſe of poſitive Ache ben de- 
ends on opportunities which: they cannot 
command; and, when that is the eaſe, there 

can be — . for not —_ 


Moc! 


3 cannot do. But any ins 
| that offers itſelf of diſcharging any moral or 
bn muſt never be 1 and 


avoided; for we . gs an 2 6 UnN of all 


our actions. Enormous crimes and gioſs ne- 


glects, it will readily \ be allowed, deſerve, 
and will meet condemnation. But there are 


others leſs flagrant and more general, Which 


men with'to be excuſed, becauſe they are un- 
willing to correct them, and therefore, flatter 
themſelves into a deſtructive notion of their 
venialneſs, nay, attempt to juſtify themſelves. 


But every attempt to jaſtify themſelves to 


their On conſcience, and to their Maker 
is a confeſſion of guilt; for what is right 
wants no excuſe to him, and what is trug 
will admit of none. If they have been lovers 


of pleaſure, more than lovers of God, they 


cannot be approved by him who requires that 


they ſhould love him above all things. But 
ſmall offences, it is faid, are venial, and there- 
fore will not be puniſhed. But if we are, 
and expect to be, rewarded for having diſ- 
charged the moſt trivial duties; nay, if a cup 
2 cold water, given in the way of duty, ſhall 


ot paſs unrewarded, then, vice verſa, by pa- 
| cry of reaſon, a imall fault wilt not be un- 
noticed, 
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But no fault is ſmall. that is per- 


Gited in. And if we are lovers of pleaſure, 


and ſpend all our ſubſtance in indulging our 


of bringing our bodies under ſubje 
are culpable, and cannot be-;juſti 
our, enly remedy is by | 


ment to prepare for judgment, 


of this, men, fond — Taſ: in 
creaſe their guilt by profane complaints, 
Then. » that the nnen 1 . 


3 pry — to 
and; einen. them the ſlaves of ſin: and 


that ſufficient, grace is not imparted: to them 


: But, whatever - olliwmances- the. Deity: mn 
make for the force, of conſtitution, . men can 


not, nom, plead it in defence of themſelves, 
fince, if they be aware of jt, they are guarded 
againſt it. And, in the ſolemn. day of judg- 
ment, when the illuſio 5 of idle hopes ball 

futility, the falſehood, the iniquity of. fork 
. excuſes, ſhall . confound and diſmay them, 


| | They ſhall then be forced to confeſs the ſuf. 
| Acioncy af that grace whi 


7 
” I I? * 4 


ity, and gratifying our paſhons, | inſtead 


| and amend- | 


r gf... 
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but which was abuſed. They ſhall then be 
forced to own the great advantages they poſ- 
ſeſſed, but negleted—that'they were called 
to the faith, and their minds illuminated with 
the nowledge of the goſpel—that they en- 
joyed the inſtructions, monitions, and reproofs 
of holy men, to whom they would not attend. 
They ſhall then acknowledge, that no temp- 
* ever aſſailed them, but there was alſo 
2 way made for them to eſcape. Every check 
of conſcience ſhall chen appear to have been 
the warhing voice of God, which they ſtrove 
to drown, and laboured to ſtifle. Allowances 
will indeed be made for the natutal frailty of 
human nature; (for ſhall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right ?) but what that neceſſarily 
ſubjects us to, we cannot determine till we 
ſtrive to reſiſt it with all our might. And if 
wie do this, our conſcience cannot condemn 

us: and if our conſcience condenin us not, 
then have we confidence towards God. If 
we ſincerely endeavour to conform our actions 
to the will of God, habits of virtue muſt be 
formed, and the general tenour of our con- 
duct will be right. But if, on the contrary, 
we do not diligently attend to our duty, our 
actions will be wrong and ſinful; and it will 
be 1 in vain to plead the infrmity of human 
Q: - m 


F2 


. a 3 wa they ſhall give ac- 
| count 
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nature; the fault. will be ours, we hall de- 
r a 
e eee to his works. 
£1588; But not only our uin but ase 
with be/judged in that-day.. The words of 
men ar not always mere ſounds; they; carry, 


meaning with them, and:ptoduce great effets, 


eithe?/gvod-or bad. By our condetſatibn we 


may either improve or corrupt thoſe with 
whom we aſſociate 3 and if hy licenticuy and 
profane diſcourſe we debauch their morals, 


and deſtroy their religious principles,” the 


kereid 4 ahd to do it thoughtlesly.is'unpar- 
donable; for men ſhould think | before: they 
ſpeaks -- To talk lightly.qn the great abject 
of tends. to.efface from: the minds. of 
the hearers all the ſerious ivapreflians thay may 
have formerly. received: and to induce; that 
habitual irreverence for their Maker whieh 
mme ſpeaker muſt long ago have acquired. 

What then muſt we think of thoſe, who, far 
the fake of an ill timed, ill judged, miſtaken 


jeſt, endeavour to turn every. thing ſacred into 


ridicule! Can they be at all excuſable? Will 


the lenity of Heaven overlook ſuch;impiety ? 


Surely not; for our Saviour ſays, that every 
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count thereof in the great day of judgment. 

The fooliſh jeſter, the profane curſer and 
ſwearer, whom the Lord will not hold guilt- 
leſs; the waſter of words, but: corrupter ar - 
hearts, will not eſcape condemnation in that 
day. But though religion be not the ſub- 
i ject of diſcourſe, nor be at all introduced into 
it, yet all ſuch topicks of converſation, ſuch a 
manner of ſpeaking upon any ſubject, and the 
uſe of ſuch words as. tend to weaken in the 
minds of thoſe preſent the force of moral obli- 
Soc, is evidently! improper and very blame- 
able. Let your ſpeech be always with 
« grace, ſeaſoneck with ſalt v, 3/e. chaſte 
and ſenſible, ſuch as will improve you. There 
is indeed no neceſſity that we ſhould always 
fpeak upon ſerious ſubjects, much leſs that we 
ſhould aſſume a gloomy countenance, and ex- 
preſs ourſelves in the moſt ſolemn manner 
upon trivial things. The mind cannot be 

ever on the ſtretch; and therefore converſation 
may be allowed to relax into the cheerful and 


gay, which is indeed the moſt proper for a 


mixed company. But it muſt be always pre- 
n innocent. n w_ one, either in 


gt * Col. 10. b. 
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the words he uſes, or in the ſentiment here 
preſies,;exceeds. the bounds: of decency} helis 
inexeufable. -> Nay; foraiman to talk only of 
inſignificant thirigs; like-atcdler, and never to 
aim at the improvement of the mind; arithe 
amendmentoof the heart, in his convetſation. 


is not to his: honour ere, and will not be 10 


his advantage Berra. 01 We 1 Hi 


III. Not only mens a&ions and iburut will 


beben judged, but a ſtill more intimatt eñ · 
quiry will be made; the heari willi be tried 


we acquitted, or condemned, aecording to its 


purity or depravity. This is a: moſt ſerious, 


wot to theiheſt of us, an alarming conſidets= - 
And however ſevem conſcious: guilt 


. — — a procedure, yet reaſon muſt 
allow the juſtiee of it; for the heart is: the 
fource hence flow our words and actions: 
and it is the diſpoſition of the heart that de- 
tetmines the merit or demerit of man in all 
he does or ſays. But when this ſecret ſpring 
Totnes to be revealed, and the true motive of 
mens words and actions are diſplayed, how 
much of their conduct, how many of their 
works; which from out ward appearance ſeem 
to indicate greatneſs of mind, and goodneſs of 
heart, will then be diſcerned to have been the 


1 8 of ee TO intereſted views, and 
| ou; 
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the moſt corrupt prineiples. It is impoſſible 
for @rtoideterminethe'true characters of men, 
Their wicked deeds do indeed always proceed 
from a- wicked heart, (for virtue never emu- 
lates the appearance of vice) but their beſt 
works often proceed from the worſt princi- 
ples, and hypocriſy is not rare. The world 
is'a great theatre; in which almoſt all man- 
kind act feigned parts: But i in tlie great day 
of judgment their true character ſhall be re- 
vealed.” Here they aſſume an outward: appear- 
ance, which does not correſpond to their in- 
ward ſentiments; a character that ma. attract 
the admiration of men who ſee not their 
heart; but that · will \condemn them before 
God ; becauſe their deſire and endeavours to 
be thought virtuous, good, and pious from 
their actions, is an acknowledgtnent that they 
. to have been ſuch in their heart. 
The ſecrets of the heart compoſe the true 
hiſtory of man, and from them he is to be 
judged; for much; guilt i is often contracted 
where no action, no word bas pulled: - His 
wicked intentions require not to be put into 
execution to render him guilty; that only 
publiſhes his guilt to mankind. Shame, fear, 
and: want: of opportunity; :often'-prevent' men 
. perpetruring TI deſignb: But 
bu Q 3 | ſhame, 
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ſhame, fear; and want of opportunity, do not 


preſerve the heart innocent. The heart has 
committed the crime, neh the = Was 


a ile ede checrivinelity 
of atrocious deſires, though never brought 
into execution, ſuch as murders, adulteries, 


thefts, &. But there are other thoughts, 
leſs ſtriking indeed, yet very culpable. The 

ſinful pleaſures, and indulge itſelf in thoſe 
ideal enjoyments which it condemns in prac- 


tice, ſuch as avarice, ambition, vanity, luxury. 


And what great harm? you will fay; who 
is injured. by it? yourſclves. If actions cor- 
reſponding to thoſe thoughts be wrong, the 
thoughts themſelves cannot be right, and the 


heart is depraved, by indulging and cheriſhing 


them. Men cannot indeed always prevent 


minds: but they need not entertain them. 


The one is an infitmity to which they are 
ſubject the other is a vice, and renders them 
culpable for voluntarily to retain ſuch 
thoughts, is rebellion againſt. him ho re- 
quires purity of heart. Such thoughts will 
not r at the great day: for then 
Sh aaa Nall naa 2 ſecret work into 
1 5 judg· 


. 
* 


= 
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t, with every ſecret thing, nine 
or Werther it be bad! 
f. then ſo ſtrict 4 {ſcrutiny is to be nile 1 
to as; if: out words and works are to be 
excel: up to their ſdarve, and every thought 
of dur Hearts be jadged, how mach does it 
eve as to wutoh ourſelres with 2 jealous 
che, and dy remectten, mitd{tktion; and prajer; 

16 for eur minds to virtue and piety, and 
du foals for that awful judgment. 


Abſolute perfection cannot indeed be expected 


of us, becauſe we are not competent to it: 


but our general and prevailing diſpoſition may 

be that of purity of heart; and our general and 
prevailing diſpoſition will determine our real 
character; when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall 
be diſcloſed. If you are now conſcious—it 
is much to ſay—if you are now conſcious 


that ſuch is the ſtate of your ſouls, that the 


terrors of judgment are loſt in faith, and con- 


ſcious integrity; preſerve yourſelves in that 
happy ſtate. Watch and pray that you enter 


not into temptation; never relax your vigi- 


lance here, leſt you fall into a fatal ſecurity, 


and ruin yourſelves hereafter. But if your 


heart now condemn you, O think on that day 


 whEhithf Gnfence of your conſcience will be 
_ ratified in heaven—when the great Judge of 


Q4 " 


| the mountains to cover you: the rocks and 
the mountains ſhall xp the 
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Jod xiv. 14. 


ALL. THE zDavs OF MY APPOINTED TIME WILL 1 1 war, 
TILL MY CHANGE COME, 


Tas: S was the humble and pious: reſolu- 
tion of a man who was under the greateſt af- 
flictions which any mortal ever endured : | Af= 
flictions which, like a violent and impetuous 
flood, burſt ſuddenly upon him, and in a mo- 
ment ſwept away all his joys and Wan 
but yet could not ſhake his fortitude. 

From the pinnacle of proſperity he fell of 
_ ſudden into the deepeſt adverſity. In one 
day he was reduced from the moſt ample 
wealth to the moſt abject poverty. His 
flocks, that covered the hills, and his herds, 
that filled the valleys, his numerous camels 
and aſſes were all loſt in a day. At the ſame 
time his ſervants, by whoſe labour and in- 
duſtry he might in ſome meaſure have re- 
paired his loſſes, were all eut off; ſo that, 
* man in the Eaſt, he 


became 
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became the pooreſt. Where ſuch changes 
gradually eome on, ſo that the mind, by fore- 
' ſeeing and — 4 is better able to 
bear them, yet, when they actually take place, 
it often ſinks under them. But when they 
come at once, and when pot in the leaſt ap- 
| prehended, the blow is infinitely more ſevere, 
and no Cotrimion degree of fottitude cn ſuf: 
tain SY 
This change Srom wealth to poyerty, th 
+ foreevil; po ra ng ps 's 
- misfortunes. He had a treaſure more dear to 
him than all his other poſſeſſions: he was 4 
father, and had tender affections to indulge 
and in the careſſes of his children could have 
ſoothed his grief and forget his misfortunes. 
'—_ arrives with the melancholy news af theſudden, = 
' _ death@of all his children. Vu who have felt 
and wept the loſs of a child. may judge what 
a ſhegk this muſt have been, te him. His 
numereus offspring of: ſons. and daygheers, all 
arnived to the years of maturity, and making 
metry: in their eldeſt brother's; houſe; ĩs hu 
ried at once in its ruins; What ablew l et 
n en 0 een 8 
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_ «the Lord hath taken away,” ſays he, © blef- 
* ſed be the name of the Lord,” 
Misfortune, one would have — = coal 
now add nothing to his affliction. Yeſterday 
he was flowing in abundance, and a father. 
To-day he is in want, and childleſs; no fon, 
| whoſe: labour could procure him ſuſtenance, 
but his aged limbs muſt toil for his ſupport : 
and even this reſource is cut off, and he is 
ſmitten with a ſore diſeaſe from head to foot. 
The friends of his proſperity (as ſuch friends 
are wont to do, when advetſity comes) inſtead 
of conſoling and aſſiſting him, inſult him with 
ſuſpicions of his wiſdom and virtue: for the 
unhappy meet with many to ſit in judgment 
on them, but few to comfort and relieve them. 
In this miſerable condition, life itſelf be- 
came] a burden to Job, He had not one 
earthly comfort left, and the grave ſeemed-his 
only aſylum. He wiſhed; for death, and if 
ever man had reaſon. to.with for it, he had. 
Vet ho reſolves to wait till God ſhall he pleaſed 
to releaſe him. All the days of my appointed 

. * time will I wait, till my change come. In- 
fidels and the. Juſtifiers of ſuicide would: charge 
Job with cowardice, in patiently waiting foran 
event which he deſired, and might, if he had 
been bold, have haſtened with his own hands. 

They 
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They confider ſuicide as neither: aul t nor 


impious. But it ſeemed other wiſe to this holy 
man; and ſo it e to een e . 


the leaſt fear of Göde bbs 
The cauſes of ſuicide, hich is the ſubje& 


1 wall treat upon, are two, inſanity, and 


want of piety. The want of piety is not in- 
deed always productive of ſelf murder, other 
cireumſtances muſt concur: but where there 
is not a want of piety no man can commit ſo 
eriminal and deſperate an act, becauſe what- 
ever his unhappy lot may be, piety will dif- 
poſe him to wait all the days os his fen 
35 56d time, till his change come. 
When a man who is mad kills himſelf, he 


is neither approved nor blamed, becauſe hav- 


ing loſt his reaſon, he is not accountable 
for his actions. This is allowed by all, and 
therefore lunatics are never condemned as 
criminals for any thing they do, not even for 
murder: and if they derive no guilt by kil- 
mus another perſon, much leſs can they by 
| ſuicide, which in them muſt be aſeribed to 
— derangement of the brain, by which 
means they may not only be deprived of their 
reaſon, but the firſt and moſt powerful prin- 
1 2 ee reg a may ee 
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But when this is not the caſe, when men 
paſſeſs the uſe of their rational faculties, ſui- 
cide-is a great ſin. Nor can it, becauſe it ĩs 
contrary to the firſt law of our nature, be al- 
ways juſtly aſcribed to inſanity, any more 
than other ſins. It is a law of our nature 
that we ſhould ſeek our own-good, and reaſon. 
dires,us to do ſo. N ow all ſins are ultimately 
an evil to us, and therefore gontrary to reaſon. 


But are e to conſider and excuſe. every fin 


ae act of inſanity? The chief that robs n 
neighbour: knows better; he knows. that he 
is ſubverting the law of honeſty, which is of 
tte greateſt utility, but he acts again his 
reaſon, and fins. The ſenſualiſt indulges his 
appetites, but he knows it will be pernicious 
in W yet he acts againſt his reaſon, and 
Theſe men go contrary to that natural 
; —— which leads them to ſeek their -own 
good, and yet they are not . inſane 5 becauſe 
they act contrary. to their owr reaſon, and do 
what their. judgment condemns. So likewiſe 
vhen a man kills himſelf, though he thereby 
acts contrary to the firſt principle of his na- 
ture, yet he may not be inſane: he ſuffers 
his paſſions to overcome that principle; and 
it is not from %% of reaſon, but becauſe he 
| __ and * his reaſon, that he i is guilty 
of 
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of ſo black a crime. It is a miſtake; theie- 
fore, to ſuppoſe, that every man who kills 
himſelf muſt be mad, for he may be ng more 
mad than he who kills another perſon, or 
commits any other fin whatever. The very 
deſign of ſpeaking or writing either for or 
againſt ſuicide, is abſurd. unleſb it be allowed 
that men who poſſeſ® the uſe of their reaſon; 
may yet commit that act; tor ue rgubtienits 
can" operate with madneſs, and therefore 
thoſe who have written in vindication of it, 
48 well as thoſe who write agaiHiſt it. cannot 
always attribute it to inſanity. Let us then 
de proceed 0 coufider the erittiſnality of 
ſuicide. is 
1. le is highly giifl, eee 
lenes that can never be repented of, done in 
defiarice ef the will of God our | Creator; 
That ſelf murder is contrary to the will of 
God ie plain 3 for though it is not, and could 
net conſiſtentiy be forbidden in the law of 
Moſes, in which all rewards and puniſhments 
are temporal, and «confined to this life, yet 
it is expreſſly forbid by that univerſal princi- 
3 implanted in us by God, viz. the deſire 
| vation whit decletes e with of 
rongly as words ean do. If 
CE * wn tre that according to this mode of 
arguing, | 
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arguing, ſuicide may be juſtified, for that 
when the love of lift ceaſes, and is ſucceeded 
by the deſire of death, then. it no longer ap- 
pears to be the will of God that a man ſhould 
preſerve. his like, but zather that he ſhould 
geſtroꝝ it,“ Lanſwer that there is à great 
diſference in the caſes; for we do not deduce 
the will of God concerning the duty of {elf 
 preſeryation from a fe particular, inſtances 
of. ene life, but from the univer- 
Glity of that principle, The will of God is 
to be gathered from the general principles of 
action implanted in us and not from thoſe 
irregular ſallies of paſſion, which ſometimes 
—— chan and the will of God being 
becomes a law to us, his crea- 
tures, from the obligation of which, gothing 
can diſcharge us, much leſs can any, particu- 
lar and irregular inclination, This will ap- 
pear plainer if we conſider it in a fe other 
| Inſtances. That we ſhould take care of thoſe 
who (pring from us is known to be the will 
of God, from that affection which he hath 
univerſally implanted in man for his offspring. 
Now ſince the Divine will, in this reſpect, i is 
by this general principle thus clearly mani- 
„Wich is the argument of all thoſe famous writers 
who haue endeavouted to juſtify ſuicide. 
5 | feſted, 


—_— eon sbiefpr. 
feſted, to provide for our children beeon «a 


duty which we are bound to diſcharge i in obe- 


dience to our Maker; nor can a man be free 
from the obligation of this law, though hie may 
fo far ſuffer the ſelfiſh principle to prevail in 


him, as to prefer experiding on himſelf, in 
ſenſual gratifications, what the care and edu- | 


cation of his children may coſt him. But 
from whatever motive 3 man neglects his \fa- 
mily. it ib plain that he acts oontrary to the 
evident will of God, a8 much as he 
who clothes himſelf in purple and fine linen, 


and ' fares' ſumptuouſſy every day, But Over 


looks the lazar at his door, that he may 
more freely induge Me appetites,” acts con- 
e es 

from 2 preſent impulſe of paſſion, or from 


deptaved"inclinations; that we can learn the 


will of God, but from univerſal and original 


princi iples, and calm reaſoning. In moſt 


things, our duty may be diſcovered by rea- 
ſon, and where a miſtake is not of ſuch fatal 
conſequence, God hath left us to diſcover it 
by that means. But in ſome things Where a 
right conduct is highly important, leſt we 
ſhould reaſon falſely,” he hath guarded againſt 
error, immediately pointing out his will by 
an univerſal principle, directing us how to 
Fob - 4 


red will of God: It is not 
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aft; Wherever we find an univerfal princi- 


ciple inſtinctively operating, and determining 


us to one conſtant courſe of conduct, there 
we learn what God requires us to do: and 
when once we know his will, an occaſional 


ſuſ penſion( through paſſion or any other means) 


of thut principle which pointed out his will, 


cannot juſtify the diſobeying it. The love of 


life is an univerſal principle, and therefore 


that we ſhould endeavour to preſerve it (as 
far as is in our power) is infallibly known to 


be 4 law of God: an accidental diſguſt of 
life therefore in an individual, will mo more 


his breaking this known law of God, 
than his averſion to fulfil any other divine 
laws (as providing for thoſe of his own houſe» - 


hold, being charitable to the poor, &c.) will 
Juſtify his breaking thein, Suicide, therefore, 
which is acting contrary to that univerſal 
principle that evidently declares the divine 
will, hath all the guilt of diſobedience to 
God, The ſelf· mmurderer breaks the laws of 


His Maker, and in ſuch a manner as cuts off 


All polffibility of repentarice; | 
2. But further. It is not a angle offence, 
it implies many other fins, It argues a diſ. 


ttuſt in God, a want of reſignation to his mo 


 vidence, and charges him with cruelty. 
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who confides in God as good and wiſe, will 


never, (though he cannot ſee the fitneſs of 


every. providential event) with preſumptuous 
impatience, condemn and reſent the govern- 
ment of Heaven as unkind and unjuſt, nor 
impiouſſy throw back into the hands of his 
Maker the life he has received from him; 
but aſcribing to the Father of mankind that 
- wiſdom which knows how to bring good out 
of evil, and that goodneſs v 
_ what is beſt, he will * on him in every 
ſtate, and be contented with his lot.—If 
ſuffering» be impoſed on him, as it was on 
Job, ſo that death appear better than life, 
he will not ſhun the trial which it is God's 
| pleaſure that he ſhould undergo, but will ex- 
ert the virtues of fortitude and patience, and 
piouſly reſolve to wait all the days of his 
_ appointed time, till. his change come. 
This is the language of piety, the language 
of the man who hath. learned, to ſubdue his 
_ paſſions, and to ſubmit to the will of God. 
But for a man to lay violent hands on him- 
ſelf, he muſt firſt caſt off all fear of God 
and reverence for him; for it is to reject all 
teliance on him as deluſive; it is to refuſe 
ſubmiſſion to his will, as pernicious, and to 


e,. ; ws: with een and rage, the e 


 fations 


32 
— - 
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Alionsaf his providence, as unjuſt and ani 
It is arrogantly arraigning the Governor of 


the world with want of wiſdom, goodneſs, 
and juſtice, and ſaying, 1 will not have 
him to reign over me.” But is this a 
ſtate of mind fit for death, that he ſhould fo 
| boldly; haſten his appearance at that awful 
| tribunal, where ſuch fins, of ſo deep and 
heinous a nature, render him abnoxious to the 
nde condemnation? 5 
Whatever evils a man may ſuffer, * 
conterapt, perſecutions, impriſonments, ſtripes, 
however deſirous he may be to quit this 
world, from a full conviction that it would 
be better for him, yet if he be, by faith and 
obedience, rightly Prepared for death, he 
will not think of renoancing his future hopes, 
by baſely and impiouſly deſerting this life; 


but will wait till his Creator, who hath 
placed him in it, ſhall be pleaſed to call him 


away. This was the conduct of thoſe holy 


men whoſe eminent piety kept pace with their 


afflictions, and rendered them illuſtrious ex- 


amples of reſignation and patience. Thus 


St. Paul thought it better for him to depart 


and be with Chriſt. To die, ſays he, 
is gain; but not to die by a deed of dark 


n, horrid deſperation, not to ruſh into the 
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preſence of his Judge before he was ſum- 
moned, and with preſumptuous impatience 
go down vo the grave a felf-murderer. 
Again. Suicide is not only a ſin againſt 
God but alſo againft man: it often brings 
infinite diftfeſs, and always much affliction, 
on the relations of the ſuicide. What muſt 
be the feelings of a father, a brother, a huſ- 
band, a wife, or a child, on ſuch a dreadful 
event! If his natural death would have 
filled them with ſorrow, how muſt they be 
overwheltned by fo unnatural an end, that 
not only cuts him off from them for ever, 
but oppreſſes their mind with melancholy 
doubts of His ſalvatien ! Add to this, the 
diſtreſs in which it involves them. How 
often does a whole family depend chiefly upon 
the induſtry and care of one perſon, the fas 
ther of it! Now it is allowed by all, that 
as he hath been inſtrumental in bringing 
them into exiſtence, it is His duty to en- 
deaveur to maintain them, and render their | 
Ives as agreeable and happy as poſſible; and 
chat if he neglects and deſerts them, he is 
F of great ſin; for he who will not 
provide for thoſe of his own houſhold is 
e. worſe than an infidel, and hath denied tlie 
fan. But — | 
leave | 
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leave them to the world (though in a man- 
ner which does not cut off all hopes of his 
returning again) be ſo criminal in the ſight 
of God and man, how much more criminal 
is he who leaves them for ever, without any 
poſſibility of returning to relieve their diſ- 
treſs! Surely there is a great want of true 
affection, and a great deſertion from duty, 
when a man in this dreadful manner blaſts 
the hopes, and 3 and dependence 
of his family, and abandons thee e e 
world. 

But ſuppoſe he cannot ge ch will 
he mend the matter by deſerting them? Or 
ſappoſe that his temporal circumſtances are 
fuch as to leave them in affluence, yet will 
not ſo horrid an exit of one ſo near to them 
involye them in the deepeſt diſtreſs of mind, 
and long embitter every remaining comfort 
of life ? Beſides, is it not his duty, and an 
important one too, to take care of their edu- 
cation and morals? but theſe he deſerts, and 
leaves them to the corruption of the world, 
Nay, though a man be without relations and 
friends, though he be poor, and ſuffer great 
| bodily pain, yet he would fin againſt ſociety 

by — himelf, fince he ought to ſet them 5 
| = N 3 
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an example of fortitude, patience and reſig⸗ 
nation, and not an er of ſuch deſperats 
wickedneſs. | 
Thus it is plain, that ſuicide is a ſin both 
apainſt God and man, and of complicated 
guilt : for what are the general motives to 
it? They all originate in ſinful paſſions a Pace, 
anger, ſhame, and impatience. | 
Some men ſhed their own blood, betauſe 
| they have been diſappointed in their expecta- 
tions, and cannot attain the honours they aim 
at; and others, becauſe they cannot preſerve 
thoſe they have acquired. But how degraded 
is the man who becomes his own executioner! 
Rad he preſerved the ornament of an humble 
ſpirit he had eſcaped 5 criminal and foul a * 
q u. r | 
: iss r on to this fital deed : 
iy — reſent the ill- treatment and af- 
fronts they have received. But, alas! how 
impotent, yet fatal is hirtanger who thus diſ- 
charges it upon himſelf ! The virtue of meek- 
neſs would have blunted the arrows of i , 5 
| and ſaved him from the guilt of ſuicide. 
Shame and apprehenſion of diſgrace on the 
diſcovery of ſome unjuſtifiable action, induce 
others to kill themſelves, But will this ſave 
their memory from infamy ? It is not puniſh- 


ment | 
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ment but guilt that is ſhameful : and they 
who thus ſhun enquiry, juſtify every ſuſ- 
picion and the ſevereſt cenſure ; and at the 
ſame time they can neither repent nor atone 
for their crimes. | 
From an imbecility of ndind; from a want 
of fortitude to bear misfortunes, many are 
guilty of this ſhocking fin. Dreading poverty 
as worſe than death, they ſhun it by an ir- 
reparable act of violence. But yet what is 
their poverty to what others have endured? 
Have they, like Job, fallen from the higheſt 
tothe loweſt condition Some, lamentin g the 
loſs of their relations, put an end to their 
own lives, not chooſing to live when deprived 
of thoſe they love. But why ſhould they ex- 
to be exempt from ſo common a cala- 
mity? Have they had all their children ſwept 
off at a ſtroke? And if they had, it would 
be their duty to ſubmit, and ſay © the Lord 
« cave, and the Lord hath taken away, bleſ- 
ec ſed be the name of the Lord.” Some la- 
| bouring under ſickneſs and bodily pain ſeek 
relief; alas! a very doubtful relief in volun- 
tary death. But if either of theſe affliftions, 
| when ſeparate, drive them on to ſuch a deſ- 
perate act, how could they have borne them 
altogether ? How could they have borne po- 


verty, orbation, ſickneſs, and cruel and falſe 
accuſations 
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accuſations from their friends > Yet neither 
all theſe at once, nor any thing elſe, can 

| voke the man who is reſigned to the divine 


will, to murder himſelf. You, then, who are in 
afflictions, think not of fo deſpera 


of delivering yourſelves from them; a method 


that may plange you into miſeries a thouſand 
times more dreadful ; but ſummon up the 


= fortitude of a man, fummon up the patience 


of a Chriſtian. It was by ſufferings that the 
Captain of our ſalvation was made perfect, 
and ſhall you refuſe to follow his example? 
It cannot be long before your diſcharge will 
come from heaven, when, if you have ac- 
quitted yourſelf well, you will be rewarded 
with everlaſting happineſs. And ſince you 
cannot defert the poſt aſſigned you without 
ſubjecting yourſelf to condemnation, reſolve 
ſubmiſſively to wait all the days of your | 
* appointed time, till ow —_ come.” 


SERMON 


te a method 


again. 


en THE ADVANTAGES OF EARLY PIETY, 


REMEMBER THY. CREATOR IN THE bars or THY 
YOUTH, 


Fra is the advice of a man who had 
learned by experience the yanity of all earthly 
whatever riches, power, and royalty could 
beſtow, he poſſeſſed ; and being ſeduced by 
the deſire of ſenſual enjoyments, he departed 
_ departed from happineſs. The gay ſcenes 
that allured him were but the appearance of 
bliG; they ended in vanity and diflatisfaQions 
and the ſame love of pleaſure which led him 
aſtray from his God, brought him back 


It may at firſt appear ſomewhat ſurprifing, 
that Solomon, who was carly ſenſible of the 
wiſdom of piety, ſhould, in the more mature 
years of life, have deviated from it, and 
* quitted the peaceful agg laſting enjoy» 

| ments | 


i 

; 

| — 

| « 
| 

j 
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ments of virtue for vain and iluſive plea- 
ſures. But if this be matter of reproach to 
him, yet the cenſure may be extended to al- 
moſt all men. If the extraordinary degree 
of wiſdom which divine favour early beſtowed 
on Sim augment bis condemnation, it can 
afford no excuſe to any of us for neglecting 


our duty. His high tation, his vaſt wealth, 
his great proſperity, were temptations that 


greatly balanced his ſuperior knowledge, and 


placed him, as a probationary eg upon 


à level with the reſt of mankind. 


The principles of virtue and ireligion ac- 
ques ſtrength by the cultivation of the mind, 
which is thereby fortified againſt grols vices : 
yet, without ſtrict attention, it ſtill remains 

to the ſnares of more refined plea- 


ſures, a free indulgence in which will cor⸗- 


rupt the heart, and conſequently deſtroy all 
real happineſs. The true felicity of a rati- 
onal creature ariſes from within him. Re- 
flection, ſelf-approbation, and holy hope, are 
the grand ſources whence flow peace and 
happineſs. No folid content, no laſting hap- 


pineſs can exiſt but in a pure conſcience. 
The reflections of a good man are cheerful : 
attended with the applauſes of his mind, _ 
uy 18 85 with hope. The favour of 


Heaven 
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Heaven ſmiles upon conſcious virtue and piety, 
and he who worſhips and obeys his Maker 
enjoys the trueſt felicity. The fame conclu- 
ſions may be drawn from the experience of 
the ſinner: when the hour of reflection over- 
takes him, remorſe for the paſt, and dread 
of the future, at once ſeize and torment him. 
Whence, then, ariſes the general neglect of 
religion? Why is it eſteemed as calculated 
only to eaſe the cares of the melancholy, or 
amuſe the years of dotage? Is it an enemy 
to the true enjoyments of life? No: it is 
their ſureſt friend. It baniſhes miſery by 
forbidding ſin. Superſtition may wear the 
garb of religion, and bigotry have the ap- 
pearance of zeal, but true religion is neither 
dull nor harſh. It is cheerful without in- 
temperance—it is mild without folly. | 
Religion being deſigned to promote our 
happineſs, is ſuited to every period of life: 
No ſooner do our reflective faculties unfold 

themſelves, than we grow conſcious of a Su-. 

preme Being, and are ſenſible that it is our 
duty to worſhip and obey him. But, for 
want of experience, in the early part of life, 
the objects of ſenſe captivate our affections, 
and the reſtraints of religion begin to appear 
auſtere z and if once * are broken through, 
the 
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the mind becomes more alienated from them. 
Every infringement upon our duty vitiates 
the heart, and the love of virtue is confirmed. 


5 only by the practice of it; for duties long 


neglected become diſguſtful, and a ſudden 
gqhange from extremes is not eaſy, becauſe it 
is not pleaſant. Habit, like a chain, holds 
us faſt, and violent exertions are required to 
break it. F ng 12 


attention. 
_ Youth is the age moſt ſuſceptible of gra- 
 Litude, love, hope, and fear, which are all 
powerful incentives in the human breaſt, 
and in influencing the conduct, and open to 
the operations of religion: and therefore it 
is highly important to inculcate on the young, 
that they remember their Creator in the 
ir days of their youth.” : Z 
Before the mind is corrupted by fl6ſh 
principles, the heart glows, with gratitude 
to its, benefactor, and therefore to reflect on 
the goodneſs of God, cannot fail to excite 
dat virtuous principle, and induce a pious 
| ion. Confider then, my young friends, 
the various bleſſings beſtowed upon you by 
your Creator. Every good you enjoy is the 
{4 gi of his Wore. Ham You 2 father, a bro- 


ther, 
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ther, a friend, whoſe ſociety is dear to yu 
are your connections agreeable and valuable? 
Conſider who gave, and who continues the 
bleſſing. Think to whom you owe your ex- 
iſtence and the daily preſervation of life re- 
fle& on the ſtructure of your body, which 
appears contrived with conſummate wiſdom, 
for we are © fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
Look around on the gingnificent atid pros 
vident works of creation; all deſigned and 
contrived to promote yotir welfare and hap- 
pineſs. Glows not your Heart at ſo much 
goodneſs, and are you not diſpoſed to bleſs 
the Father of your fclicity ? If the favours of 
men exeite your gratitude, the infinite kind. 
neſs of your God muſt de it ſtill more. But 
what will you render utito the Lord for all 
his mercies ? He requires only that you pris 
dently uſe his bleflings—that you cultivate 


the talents he beſtows en you, and abſttln 


from what is ſubverſive'6f your real happi- 
neſs, from intem perance, ſloth, wantonneſs, 
and whatever is baſe in its nature, or defri. 
mental in its conſequences. What he enjoins 
is beneficial. Moderatron, by which you may 
eſcape many diſorders of — 
which will provide for your wants bene vu 
tence, which gives you to talks another's hap- 
 pineſy) 
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pineſs, and often to rejoice at being the in⸗ 
ſtrument of it—bumility, which ſecures you 
from numerous vexations, the ſtings of inſult, 
and the diſguſtfulneſs of pride — meetneſs, 
which prevents thoſe internal ſtorms of rage 
which diſorder the whole frame of the body, 
and deſtroy all peace of mind. The cultiva- 
tion of theſe and ſuch like virtues, all which 
promote our happineſs as rational creatures, 
is the return which our great Benefactor re- 
quires for all his kindneſs. How, then, ſhall 
not our hearts be actuated with love to God, 
when what he requires of us is of ſuch a na- 
ture as to increaſe his former obligations ! 
That heart muſt be hard and unfeeling which 
glows not with love for a Being who hath 
imparted to man the means of happineſs, and 
given him directions how to uſe them; 
Whoſe laws are a favour, partaking more of 
the kind advice of a friend, than of che in- 
Junctions Ma mae. 
Again. From e . on the 
5 rx mercies of God, and from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having walked in his laws, there 
ariſeth a well grounded hope that we ſhall 
a enjoy his future; favour; and this en is 
| confirmed 1 er n Hed 


„ <> 
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This life; however pleaſing it be, we know 
muſt ſoon terminate; but the goodneſs and 
wiſdom of God, which we now experience, 
will not ſuffer us to think that we ſhall ceaſe 
ws 55 when our. ſoul is diſunited from the 
He that has done ſo much for us 
_ could not have deſigned that the per- 
ception of good ſhould, in a few n come 
to a concluſion. in us. 
We are evidently placed i ina a probationary 
ſtate: every, thing | tends , to prove. it, We 


are not fully ſatisfied with the enj joyment of - 


any thing but what, is permanent. Since, 
then, this life is ſhort, the deſire of what is 


flaſting, and the with for immortality, are a 


preſumptive proof that we ſhall exiſt hereaf- 
ter. But revelation confirms this, and pro- 


poſes. everlaſting happineſs ,.as the reward of 


a obeyipg God, and. living according to the 
gnity of our nature. The proſpect of ſuch 


a O_ endear the Almighty ſill more 


to the good man. The hope he: entertains 
that he. ſhall obtain it,; muſt render him 
: .cheerful, and afford him a conſtant, unfading 
_ Joy- And being ſenſible that, neither the 
wiſdow,! the juſtice, nor the declared will of 
the Deity, afford any encouragement of ob- 
taining. the eternal prize, without perſever- 


ing 
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ing in the paths of virtue and hellneſt, ho 


Will e fearful of offending==will watch over 


— derer may withdraw his Obedience 


gious duty. For, as obedienceto God is en- 
coutaged with the promiſe of everlaſting lifs, 
fois diſobedience nga, metas the thicat 

of future puniſhment. | 
Thus is fllgldn 4dlipted to wary age of 
man, /ti6t only as the duties it tequires extend 


threugheut the whole of life, but as the fa= 
accords with tlie nobleſt 
period of it, andl às it ch 
nects che ampleſt gratification of them, with 
the app fobation of our tonſciente and the fa. 


_ tisfiiSivri it impafts 
affsctionb ef ever 


dür of God. E , fountled ofr grits. 

Fade; love, — # 8 fail to be both 

| "thoſe 
* 


paſions art more ſtrong, and, 


ang from ſuth p 3 18, 
tiohal; pleuſiug, and 0 
ing the affections, it tortifies. the 


8 


rienced years of life #gainſt the Alafing . 
Auctions of vices and; When tlie extra fervor 
| m_—_— is over; tramſmits +6 tninhovd ſuch | 


| 
i 


Ready 


fm God will be diligent, and delight in 
the nul diſtharge of ney tires and reli. 


root They take 18 deeper. — 2 — ng 
at once, u- 
- Dy evgig- 
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ſteady principles of virtue, ſuch a fixed reve- 


rence for God, as ſecure it againſt the ſelfiſh 


diſpoſition which, accompanied with many 


ungenerous and diſſocial affections, is then 
apt to ariſe. At that period, when ſanguine 

hope i is abated, it gives fortitude to the mind 
in adverſity, and imparts a moſt ſenſible con- 


ſolation. In every untoward accident, devo- 


tion opens to a man a calm retreat, and in 

the worſhip and communion of his Creator 
he finds that ſerene and pure ſatisfaction 
which ſoftens. all his diſtreſſes. Thus his 
perſeverance in virtue and piety is ſecured by 
the preſent reward which they now beſtow, 
and the ſtill greater which he hereafter ex- 
pets. On ſuch a life the infirmities of age 
imperceptibly ſteal. When the outward ſenſes 
are dead to enjoyment, the mind is till 


alive to the pleaſures of devotion. The 


hope of (bs happineſs ſtill flouriſhes, 

and the pleaſing reflection of a well-ſpent 
life renders cheerful and beneficent that age 

which is naturally peeviſh and avaricious. 


How different: i is the life of the man who 


forgets God in his youth! In his manhood, 
having loſt the taſte for his juvenile follies, 


he is | obliged to ſeek other vices, in order to 
drown reflection; and in the decline of life, 
b Vor-. I. B 8 : s when | 
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when the reliſh of were has leſt bim, be is 
: completely mite rable. Jon 
The advantages a Ay TW beg 0 
en ihently great, its influence extending to 
every ſucceeding period of life, it is of the 
utmoſt importance carefully to cultivate” this 
principles of religion in young minds, © by 
endeavouring to Make them fenflble r 11. 
pleaſures of true piety,” hiell is the only 
guard againſt vanity, Holly, and vexation"of 
Irit. TS:7 „ 72 21144 ef 
H But, perhaps, it may d Aut tlleſe 
flutary effects have not followed in mam) 
yed the advantages of à pics 


who have enz yec 
education. Rut let it be confidered that fel; 


if any, ever became very wickelt all at once 
It wilt require fome time; and much rental 
conflie, before any one WES Has bad à trulh 
religious edu Sued can entirely for 6 
Conſcience will not ſo eafily =. her empire, 
but with fre quent checks and” admonitidhs 
will hold on back; and the enticements 
of fill wilt be often ron gly, and ſometimes 
at leaſt weceſtfüfy, refiſted'by her: fo that, 
at firſt, however, vice, fir from yieldin. 
him any pleaſure, wi wilt only" diſtract and 
torment Him. Should he, however, by re- 
pested efforts, the alluremeilts of falſe ple 
Lures, and the influence of bad example, at 
laſt 
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laſt throw of. all that reſtraint, _ having, 
in a great meaſure, effaced the good im- 
preſſions he had received; ſink into a courſe 
of diſſipation and debauchery, yet ſtill his 
former en may not be entirely uſe- 
leſs: for when time ſhall have. abated that 
impetuoſity of temper which. hurried bim 
away, againſt the dictates of his reaſon, an 
when the ill. effects. of his folly ſhall have 
brought him to reflect, like the prodigal 
ſon in the golpel; he will. be ſorry that ever 
he left his father's, houſe; he, will look back 
with regret. upon thoſe happy days when he 
pa the bleſſing of parental inſtruction, 
and the ſerene datisfaction . of a good con- 
ſcience ; and contraſting them with his pre- 
- miſerable condition, will, like him, 
* the wiſe. reſolution of returning back 
So that it generally happens that they who 
have been taught to rememher their Creator 
in the days of their youth, never after ene 
tirely forget him. Thus is, ieee gro- 
ductive of good, eyen when it ene 


ſeems entirely loſt. But when, reverence for 
the Deity is imbibed by a good IE 5 
becomes a governing principle, operating 
| throughout, the whole of life. It is a ppe- 
judice which reaſon confirms, and which, 
an its turn, enforces the dictates of reaſon. 
© i 8 2 Devo- 
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Devotion thus founded in reaſon, and con- 
fords the trueſt felicity: it enables a man to 1 
look back with ſatisfaction, and to look 
forward with hope. In the ſtate of proba- 


tion, temptations will, indeed, ever beſet 


us; but the mind that has been early formed 
by the fear of God and devout exerciſes, 
that has been accuſtomed to remember his 
Creator in the days of his youth, is beſt 
fortified to reſiſt them: the flattering delu- 
fions from without, or the ſuggeſtions of 
the devil from within, will not ſo eaſily 
overcome him; they will find his heart al- 
ready engaged, and bn eee fixed on 
Nang above... - 
2d. As ſuch enge a acerue From curly 
piety, ſo, on the other hand, the dangers 
and inconveniences are great, of deferring all 
- thoughts of religion to a more advanced pe- 
riod of life. +4 
FM I it be a duty to e if deve: 
tig be at all beneficial to us, it muſt be fo 
nod, and the preſent time is all we can call 
our own. How many daily fall in the bloom 
of their years, who, perhaps, had flattered 
"themſelves with the vain hopes of à long 
1 life! Alas | the time of death is as uncer- 
tain as death itſelf is certain. Can we then 
5a 2 
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too ſoon begin to meet its approach, ſince 
not only our preſent peace of mind, but our 
eternal welfare, depends on our _ . 
pared to meet our God? 


Again. . orlinde 


to be feared, that we ſhould give him time 
to ſpread his nets to take us? Will indul- 
gence in ſinful pleaſures make them take fo 
light hold on our affections ? do they fo lit- 
tle captivate the heart that we can at caſe 
renounce them when we will? Alas! do 


ve not rather need all manner of help againſt 


them? for though they yield the mind no 


true felicity, yet they hold it in faſt bondage. 


It is almoſt inconceivable how difficult it is to 


rost out confirmed habits of vice. Sin, 
grown familiar by time, ſeems not ſo horrid 


and dreadful; it puts on a leſs odious ap- 


pearance, and ſo faſcinates a man that, 
though he cannot but condemn it, yet he 


cannot reſolve to quit it. A long courſe of 


fin enfeebles all the moral faculties of the 
ſoul, and ſears the conſcience. The remon- 
ſtrances of reaſon, and the exhortations of 


religion, loſe their influence. In ſuch a ſtate, 
can a man reſolve to repent at any future pe- 
riod, even were he ſure of living ſo long ? 


Surely not; for the vices which he will not 


quit now will then be more firmly eſtabliſh- 


\ 
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ed. No man cam fix any other e rey 
pentance than the preſent; |-for;<helides- the 
uncertainty ofcany other time, how, can he 
reſolve to hate that hereafter; which: he loyes 
nom? If he will not now endeavour to 
weaken his affections for ſinful objects, he | 
hbs a6 reaſon. to.think that he all enter- 
5 hund to a now, it will — more 
_ dominion of fin, and renders the diſengaging 
ourſelves from pleaſing vices more and more 
difficult. Beſides, in the work of repent- 
ande, the grace of God is neceſſary; and 
can we make an agreement with him for it ? 
_ Gan we ſay, l do not want it now, when I 

_ £* have occaſion, I will fend for it? No; 
the Spirit of God will not always ſtrive with 


man; and when that fails; and leaves him 


$6 himmſelf, inevitable deſtruction muſt enſue. 
Having ſhewu the: advantages o early pic- 
bs andthe. great danger. and incouveniences 
of "neglocyug it, I ſhall dee ug enen been 
laid, and, ne th bit hren 0 ir 
Eirſt, addreſs myſelf to chat do E hom che | 
text is addreſſed, to the yaung.,-Y ou are 
not dat that period hen your choice muſt 
_ {eter ine your future life. You: have no ill 
c habits, — invetcrate by: cuſtom, to be 
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rooted out; no ſettled traufgreſſſons to re- 
move; but your minds ire pliant, and your 
affections capable of being directed to proper 
objects. If you now imbibe holy and de- 
vout ſentiments, and habituate yourſelves to 
the practice of virtue and religion, your 
duty will be found light and eaſy, pleaſant 
and deliglitful. The temptations of ſin 
will not then be half fo formidable to you in 
your riper years, if you fortify yourſelves 
againſt them no in your youth. But if 
you neglect this bleſſed opportunity, the dan- 
and difficulty will increaſe, for if yon 
reſolve to delay but till to-morrow, may not 
2 voice from heaven ſay unto you, Thou 
% fool, this night ſhall thy foul be required 
* of thee.” — O Father of mercies, grant 
them grace now to embrace the opportunity 
afforded them of remembering thee, that 
they may not be unprep ared hoover Woh 
ſhalt ſummon them to ly dread tribunal !— 
Defer not, my young friends, defer not, 1 
beſeech you, a 7 matter of ſuch conſequence, 
but inſtantly lay hold of the wiſe man's ad- 
vice, and remember your Creator in the days 
of your youth, _ 
2. If any of you u who are of more ad- 
vanced life, have ee let paſs thoſe ten- 


der years which are moſt fit for receiving 
godly 
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godly impreſſions; if you have been ſeduced 


by the pleaſures and vanities of the world 
into à negligence and forgetfulneſs of God, 


remember nom yout" Creator, now ſet about 


this great duty, immediately, while it is call- 
ed to-day, and harden not your hearts as in 


the provocation, leſt God ſhould ſwear in his 


wrath that. you ſhall not enter into his reſt, 


You have tempted him already too long by 
your neglect: do not continue to provoke 


the Holy One of Iſrael to anger, leſt he 


ſnatch | 
liver you. Do not ſuffer difficulties to grow 


into impoſſibilities; but inſtantly encounter 


thoſe formidable enemies which are but 
too much e by your former de- 


lays. , 


ther ouns- or old, whilſt the goodneſs. of 
. prolongs the days of our probation, 
endeavour. to make We beſt, improvement of 
them, by a diligent discharge of our duty; 
| that we may ſo paſs through this life, as 
f i e Amen. 5 


2, END. oF vor. 1. 


you away, and there be none to de- 


In a word, Jet us all, 1 whe- 


